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URING recent observations on the behavior of the white rat 
I) the idea suddenly occurred to us that perhaps comparative 

psychology could assist in solving some of the problems of 
abnormal psychology. That there are neurotic rats can be attested 
to by every investigator in this field. Why, then, should not these 
neurotic rats give us some hints as to the causal factors involved 
in all neurotie behavior? Surely, we thought, those determinants 
of maladjusted behavior among one species cannot be much dif- 
ferent from those in another. A neurotic rat and a neurotic human 
display homologous behavior patterns. In fact it is this simil- 
arity of behavior—which consists largely of persistent maladjust- 
ments to a given situation—that has led the comparative 
psychologist to classify certain rats as neurotic. We decided, 
therefore, to write an account of our neurotic rats and point out, 
what seemed to us at the time a novel idea, that comparative and 
abnormal psychologists might profitably cooperate. 

But in our enthusiasm we completely overlooked the fact that 
another investigator had not only proposed an alliance between 
comparative psychology and psychopathology but had actually 
contributed several experimental articles which should serve as 
guide posts to what might be done by these two fields jointly. In 
fact he had devoted the major portion of a monograph to an exposi- 
tion of his observations on animals of all kinds and the applica- 
bility of these observations to problems in human psychopathology. 
We refer, of course, to G. V. Hamilton’s Objective Psychopa 
thology. Again in 1927 he reiterated this same viewpoint in an 
article entitled Comparative Psychology and Psychopathology in 


* Manuscript received September 2, 1932. 
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the Washburn Commemorative Volume of the American Journal 
of Psychology (Volume 39). In this article he expressed the view 
that just as comparative morphology and comparative physiology 
had been of vital importance in the development of scientific 
medicine so did psychopathology need the correlated studies of 
animal behavior. 

That such a sensible and potentially fruitful idea had not at 
once been seized upon by both the abnormal and the comparative 
psychologist seemed strange indeed. And yet not only has there 
been no tangible experimental investigations as a consequence of 
this viewpoint but few abnormal psychologists have even given 
verbal acknowledgment to the idea. [Evidence for this statement 
may be found in the fact that no experimental articles based upon 
neurotic behavior in animals have appeared in the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology since the publication of Hamil- 
ton’s book (1925). Moreover three recent textbooks in abnormal] 
psychology (Morgan, Hollingworth, Moss and Hunt) virtually 
ignore Hamilton’s work despite the fact that one of them (Holling- 
worth) attempts to be as experimental as one can be in a field 
dominantly non-experimental. Nor have the comparative psy- 
chologists done anything expressly related to problems in abnormal 
psychology, although we do not doubt that the psychopathologist 
might find much pertinent data should he become aware of animal 
studies. 

Why has the abnormal psychologist, expressing the desire to 
become scientific, persistently refused to take up with comparé 
tive psychology? Were we competent to psychoanalyze we might 
find many interesting motives for this ‘isolation policy’. We 
should no doubt find that such a policy has its roots in the 
Brahministic regard which most human psychologists have for 
animal psychology—a position which implies adherence to the 
humanistic dictum that ‘there is a law for man and a law for 
animal’ or the eighteenth century doctrine that ‘the proper study 
of mankind is man’. Need we insist that the proper study of 
psychologists is the behavior of organisms—whether those organ- 
isms be rats, cats, apes or men—and that the similarity of behavior 
from amoeba to man argues against any breach between human 
psychology and animal psychology. Such a classification of psy- 
chology into several fields may be a convenience for writers of 
textbooks, compilers of bibliographies, and examining committees 
for the doctorate, but it has no logical significance. One compara- 
tive psychologist has recently stated the view privately that a split 
between comparative and human psychology is not far in the offing. 
Inaccurate though this prediction may be, nevertheless, even the 
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expression of such an opinion is a recognition of the surveying of 
boundaries and the erection of walls between comparative and 
human psychology. The wealth of data which has come from 
students of animal behavior and the recognized applicability of 
these data to problems in human behavior is sufficient evidence 
that an isolation policy between these two fields is unwarranted 
pragmatically as well as logically. 

The following observations on so-called ‘neurotic’ rats were 
made during some Umwege or detour experiments. The rats like 
Kohler’s chicks, dogs and children were required to circumvent a 
wire mesh barrier in order to reach food. The barrier was two 
feet long and six inches high. A strip of wire mesh fastened to 
the top of the barrier and running back to the wall prevented the 
rat from climbing over the barrier and going directly to food. 
‘ood, wet mash which the animals were accustomed to eating, was 
placed about eighteen inches in front of the center of the barrier. 
(he rat placed behind and at the midpoint of the barrier had to 
run around the barrier and thus out to food, a distance of approxi- 
mately three feet. The rats were run twenty-three hours after 
feeding.’ 

The majority of the rats found this task relatively simple and 
after several trials were taking the shortest route to food. They 
were only temporarily upset by adding subsequently one and two 
feet wings to the barrier and so increasing the extent of the detour. 
Nor was their performance disrupted when the food was brought 
in adjacent to the barrier. This was contrary to our expectations 
since we thought that the pull of the food and the push of the 
hunger drive might be so strong as to hinder the rat from turn- 
ing away from the food in order to circle the barrier. The nature 
of the preliminary training with and without wings apparently 
prepared the rat for such roundabout behavior for he treated each 
new situation (one foot wings, two feet wings, and food brought 
close) as equivalent. Evidently then, one cannot say for any 
viven situation how the animal’s behavior will be directed without 
taking into account his previous experience with the same or 
similar situations. 

But five rats failed either to adjust to the initial set-up or to 
one of the subsequent changes. By failure to adjust we mean that 
they did not on four out of five successive trials circumvent the 
barrier and proceed to food within ten seconds. If at the end of 
five minutes they had still not gone to food, the experiment was 

discontinued. 





1 Mr. E, L. Ballachey participated joirtly with the writer in these experiments. 
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The behavior of these five rats was marked by extreme hesi- 
tancy at the end of the barrier. They stretched forward in the 
direction of the food as though confronted by a bottomless pit. 
They ran to the other corner of the barrier and repeated this 
performance. They followed back under the wire mesh roof to 
the rear wall and crept along this, but rarely ventured into the 
center of the enclosure. It is true that eventually they nearly all 
went to food on each daily trial but their performance lacked that 
smoothness and directness which characterized the behavior of 
the other rats. 

Our criteria of neurotic behavior, then, was not only the fact 
that these rats delayed going to food, but also that the whole 
pattern of their performance signified maladjustment. It is diffi- 
cult to quantify this latter evidence, but we believe that our judg- 
ment concerning neurotic patterns of behavior coincides with that 
of other students of animal behavior. 

Assuming, therefore, that we have here five neurotic rats what 
therapeutic measures can be taken to cure them of their mal- 
adjustments? In this situation the rat is directed toward the 
satisfaction of those needs which arise as a consequence of not 
having eaten for twenty-four hours. He is directed by virtue of 
those needs to the food. But there are barriers (physical, physi- 
ogical or psychological) which prevent or impede an immediate 
and adequate adjustment. And it is these barriers which are 
prepotent over going-to-the-food-and-eating for the maladjusted 
rats.” 

According to this schema two theurepeutic approaches are 
open to us. We might either increase the magnitude of the drive 
of remove the barriers. Now the principal barrier in this situa- 
tion seemed to be the open space over which the rat had to travel 
in order to reach food. Subsequent observations on the rat’s 
behavior in open spaces indicates that the rat is very recalcitrant 
to leave walls for open fields. We might therefore have moved the 
food into a corner such that the rat could have followed walls all 
the way to food. We chose however to increase the hunger drive 
by not feeding the rats for forty-eight hours prior to the experi- 
ment. The following table summarizes the data with respect to 
the time taken to reach food for the four trials prior to the 
increased feeding interval, for the four trials during which the} 
had been forty-eight hours without food, and for the four trials 





2I hope to present a more formal and systematic account of direction in behavior 
as a function of needs and barriers in the near future. I have been largely guided by 
the writings of Kurt Lewin and E. C. Tolman. For an approximate statement of 
my views see D. K. Adams, A restatement of the problem of learning, Brit. J. Psychol., 


October, 1931. 
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n the immediately following when they were again fed at twenty-four 
s pit. @@ hour intervals. 





this Table 1. Time in seconds taken for each rat to go to 
, food after 24, 48, and 24 hour feeding 

of to intervals. 

o the @ Rat ; 3 

ly all Trials ' 

a Aver. 4 (24 hrs.) 20 

1 that Aver. 4 (48 hrs.) { § 18 

or ot Aver. 4 (24 hrs. f . i 5 


There is a very decided drop in time when the rats have been 
> fact » forty-eight hours without food. The distance traveled in going to 
whole » food reflects this same fact as Table 2 shows. 


. diffi- Table 2. Distance travelled in going to food in inches. 
judg- ; (These measurements were made from the 
h that tracings of the rat’s path on a diagram 
; representing the situation. 1 inch equals 

1 ft.) 


> 


what @ tat 


mal. Aver. 4 (24 hrs.) 
d the Aver. 4 (48 hrs. 
4 ; Aver. 4 (24 hrs.) 
ft not 
tue of The conclusion is obvious. When the drive is supposedly in 
physi- ® creased the rat’s performance becomes more directed with respect 
ediate to the object which will satisfy his drive. But, and this is the 
h are rather amazing fact, the rats who have become straightened out, 
justed so to speak, continue to behave in an adjusted manner even though 
they are put back on a twenty-four hour feeding schedule. Thus, 
13 are neurotic rats seem to be permanently cured, in a given situation, by 
drive increasing the drive. Barriers disappear and remain disappeared. 
situa- But, of course, it is absurd to put much faith in these results 
travel @™ Since the number of cases and the number of observations are few. 
rat’s These results do, however, serve as an illustration of what might 
‘itrant | be done by animal psychologists in the field of abnormal behavior. 
ed the @ What is needed is much more information concerning that which 
ills all 9 constitutes neurotic behavior, its relation to drives and to barriers 
- drive ™@ and methods of eliminating such behavior. 
»xperi- Moreover these observations animate our theory. Given the 
yect to @@ behavior of the rats in terms of time and path to food, we infer 
to the that the direction and magnitude of their performance can be 
h they @ explained in terms of the drive and the barriers confronting the 
- trials animals. Since it is the drive which gives direction to the animal’s 
a behavior, and since it is the barriers which interfere with this 
uided by direction, we assumed that either increasing the drive or remov- 
— * ing the barriers will make the subsequent behavior more directed 
-— toward the goal. Our assumption seems to have been correct in 
this case. 





A STUDY OF THE ALLPORT-VERNON TEST 
FOR PERSONAL VALUES * 
By PAUL L. WHITELY 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, LANCASTER, PA. 


HE constancy or fluctuation of interests and evaluations is a 

problem of prime importance both practically and theoret- 

ically. Undoubtedly, many maladjustments in life are due 
to a failure of normal evolution of interests and evaluations, in 
consequence of which the individual fails to make his evaluations 
in terms of more inclusive situations. In his social, moral, aesthetic, 
and intellectual development, the individual identifies himself with 
more inclusive situations, and these wider human contacts normally 
produce changing interests and evaluations. In normal develop- 
ment, primitive judgments are revised in terms of more ultimate 
personal and social consequences. 

The attempt to quantify interests, attitudes, and evaluations of 
the individual represents a tendency in psychology of fairly recent 
origin. Within recent years, a number of scales and tests have 
been devised which purport to render quantitative expression of 
interests and evaluations. One of the most recent of these attempts 
is a study of values by Allport and Vernon.’ Based, as it is, upon 
Spranger’s ‘‘Types of Men’’, this scale purports ‘‘to measure the 
relative prominence of six basic interests or motives in personality: 
the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious.’ 

| The purpose of this study was to determine the amount of 
chatige of interest over a period of one hundred days, and more- 
over to ascertain in so far as possible certain variables which 
influence the subjects’ evaluations. 

The test was given to eighty-four students of Franklin and 
Marshall College, mostly juniors and seniors, at the beginning of 
the first semester in 1931, and was repeated one hundred days later, 
following the Christmas holidays. In the treatment of the results, 
the total group was divided into four subgroups in accordatice with 
academic or professional interests in college; namely, natural 
science, arts and literature, social science, and business. The mean 
scores and the sigmas for the six different interests were obtained 





* Manuscript received September 9, 1932. 
1P,. E. Vernon and G. W. Allport, ‘‘A Test for Personal Values’’, J. of Abn. and 
Soc. Psych., 1931, XXVI, 3. 
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for the total group and also for the four subgroups. 


four subgroups. 


DISCUSSION O}] 





RESULTS 


In addition, 
the coefficients of correlation between the first and second givings 
‘the test were computed for the total group, as well as for the 


In Table 1 are to be found the means, the sigmas of the distri- 
bution, and the sigmas of the means for the first and second givings 


of the test 
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mean scores for 463 unselected male students and adults, as follows: 
theoretical, 31.49; economic, 31.28; aesthetic, 27.61; social, 29.68; 
political, 31.88; and religious, 28.07. 


It will be observed that the 
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mean scores for the male students of Franklin and Marshall College 
conform closely to these norms, with the exception that the 
religious score for the F. and M. students is close to five poinis 
higher. It may appear as a reasonable assumption that the differ- 
ence is probably accounted for by the fact that Franklin and 
Marshall is a denominational college, and that the religious em- 


TABLE 2 
SHOWING DIFFERENCES OF MEANS, SIGMAS OF DIFFERENCE, AND RATIOS BETWEEN 
DIFFERENCES OF MEANS AND SIGMAS OF DIFFERENCE, OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
GIVINGS., ! 


Dif. M. o aif. D.M./e dif. 
Theoretical 
Total 69 58 1.19 
Nat. Sei. 1.74 1.26 1.38 
Arts-Lit. 20 1.21 16 
Soe Sei. 1.00 1.52 65 
Bus. 90 1.00 90 
Economic 
Total 2] 62 34 
Nat. Sci. 1.21 1.13 1.07 
Arts-Lit. 52 1.16 .45 
Soe. Sci. 1.24 1.22 1.01 
Bus. .90 1.52 58 
Aesthetic 
Total . 84 52 1.61 
Nat. Sci. 1.06 1.39 .76 
Arts-Lit. 22 1.20 53 
Soc. Sei. 64 2.85 ons 
Bus. 1.05 1.15 95 
Social 
Total 08 67 12 
Nat. Sci. 48 94 79 
Arts-Lit. .33 1.30 25 
Soc. Sei. .57 1.58 36 
Bus 25 1.31 18 
Political 
Total BR 61 1.95 
Nat. Sci. 1.21 94 1.28 
A rts-Lit. 2.17 1.05 2.07 
Soc. Sei. 10 1.10 09 
Bus. 1.30 a4 3.82 
Religious 
Total 2.09 56 73 
Nat. Sei. 2.81 1.25 2.25 
Arts-Lit. 1.76 1.37 1.28 
Soc. Sei. 2.24 1.36 1.64 
Bus. .30 1.19 . 25 


phasis may be slightly more prominent than is the case with the 
colleges and universities from which the norms have been con- 
structed. 

Reliability coefficients are to be found in Table 2, which shows 
the differences of the means, the sigmas of the difference, and the 








of correlation is included. See Garrett’s ‘‘Statistics in Psychology and Education’’, 
p. 287, 69b. 


1 Sigmas of the difference were computed by the long formula when the coefficient } 
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os between the differences of the means and the sigmas of the 
difference for the two givings of the test. It will be readily 
observed that, in accordance with accepted statistical criteria, few 
of the differences are reliable. 

[It is unnecessary to give a complete verbal analysis of the data; 
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Pelt 


however, attention may be called to a few points of interest. It 
observed that, on the whole, the mean scores for the two 
vivings of the test are quite similar. This is true not only for the 
total group, but for the four subgroups as well. Considering the 
total group first, it will be noticed that there was a slight lowering 
of the theoretical and religious scores after one hundred days, a 
slight rise of the political and aesthetic scores, while the scores for 
the economic and social interest remained practically constant. 

Of greater interest are the scores of the subgroups for the vari- 
ous values, and attention may be called to a few comparisons, 
briefly. It is an interesting fact to observe that, on the first giving 
of the test, for example, the natural science group has a theoretical 
score of 35.33, whereas the business group has a score of only 26.17. 
Granting the validity of the test, these scores express a relationship 
which would be expected, since in scientific courses the theoretical 
nterest would probably receive greater emphasis than in courses 


will be 


n business. Or conversely, and on a priort grounds, one may 
conclude that these scores point to the fact of the validity of the 
The economic score for the business group, on the other 
hand, is over ten points higher than that for the natural science 
group. The theoretical scores of the social science and arts and 
literature groups conform closely to that of the total group, or the 
norm, while the arts and literature group shows considerably less 
economic interest. 

It appears significant that the aesthetic score is considerably 
higher for the arts and literature group, and that this interest 
shows little or no group fluctuation over a period of one hundred 
Apparently the business students are the least aesthetically 
The difference in the scores of social interest for the four 
groups is not as great as one might expect on a priori grounds, the 
business and social groups having slightly higher scores. 

lt might be expected that the highest religious interest would 
be found amongst students of arts and literature, and this is pre- 
cisely what the objective results reveal. For example, the religious 
score of the arts and literature group is about ten points higher 
than the score of the business group for the same interest. Too, 
the social science group received a higher religious score than did 
the natural science group, but the difference is quite small. 
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With respect to the variability of the scores, as indicated by 
the sigmas of the distributions, it is dificult to make any very 
definite statements. However, on the whole, the variability seems 
to be considerably greater for the religious scores, and the least 
variable for the social scores, 

While the group mean scores for the six different values remain 
fairly constant over a period of one hundred days, the coefficients 
of correlation indicate that there is considerable individual fluctua- 
tion of interest over this period of time. The coefficients and their 
sigmas of the total group and of the four subgroups for the six 
different values are shown in Table 3. The coefficients for the total 
group were computed by the Pearson Product Moment method, 
whereas the coefficients for the subgroups, since the number of 
cases was small, were computed by the Rank difference method. 


TABLE 3 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AND THEIR SIGMAS 


Theo. Econ. Aes. Soe. 
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Considering the total group first, it will be observed that the 
aesthetic and religious values have the highest coefficients of relia- 
bility, being .86 and .87, respectively, while the social value shows 
the lowest coefficient of reliability, namely, that of .50. The coeffi- 
cients for the theoretical, economic, and political values are .68, .79, 
and .76, respectively. From these results it may be concluded that 
the religious and aesthetic values are least susceptible to changing 
influences incident to a college environment, whereas the social 
value is most susceptible to such influences. The explanation may 
be offered that aesthetic and religious values are more stable values 
in the life of an individual, and that the cognitive and affective 
influences of college life, particularly in a denominational situation, 
affect least these systems of value. Or, it may be suggested that 
considerable change has already taken place during the first two 
years of college experience, and that during the junior and senior 
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vears the student has reached a certain stability with reference to 
these values. From general observation, the writer would con 
elude that much may be said in behalf of this argument, particu- 
larly with reference to religious evaluations. On the other hand, 
the cognitive and affective situations of college life affect more 
materially one’s social and theoretical evaluations, thus producing 
greater instability over a given period of time. In fact, the 
authors of the test state that the validity and reliability for the 
separate values vary, the aesthetic and religious values being most 
satisfactory, the social values the least satisfactory. 

On account of the small number of cases for the four subgroups, 
it is hazardous to offer any final assertions regarding the correla- 
tion coefficients here. However, taking their results at their face 
value, we find relatively consistently high coefficients for the 
religious values. The same statement may be made for the politi- 
eal values. Varying degrees of reliability are shown, however, 
particularly for the social, aesthetic, and economic values. In the 
case of the social values, the coefficients for the four subgroups are 
as follows: natural science, .66; arts and literature, .62; social 
science, .23; and business, .50. With respect to aesthetic values, 
the natural science and social science groups give relatively low 
coefficients, while the arts and literature and business groups give 
relatively high coefficients. Regarding economic values, the great- 
est fluctuation of individual scores over the one hundred day 
interim, between the two givings of the test, is shown by the 
natural science and business groups. 

[t will be observed that the sigmas are rather uniformly high, 
in one instance the sigma being higher than the coefficient of corre- 
lation. However, the data suggest that the major intellectual 
interest in college varies with a differential effect upon the various 
type of evaluation. 

Much of value might be derived from a detailed study of indi- 
vidual cases in a test of this sort. While it was impossible to make 
such a study, an illustration or two may be cited to substantiate 
the point, and which also, in the mind of the writer, tends to argue 
in favor of the validity of the test. One student, for example, a 
major student in physics and one who contemplates the work of a 
research physicist, had a theoretical score of 46 on the first giving 
of the test and a score of 52 on the second giving. This same 
student is a pronounced agnostic, the writer is informed, and his 
religious scores on the two givings of the test were 17 and 13, 
respectively. According to the norms given by the authors of the 
scale, the theoretical scores of this student would place him in the 
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100 percentile ranking, while his religious score would give him 
a percentile ranking of 10 or lower. 

Another student, preparing for the ministry, had theoretical 
scores of 23 and 29 for the first and second givings, respectively; 
whereas his religious scores were 53 and 55, respectively, for the 
two givings of the test. According to the same norms, mentioned 
above, he would be placed in the 100 percentile with respect to 
religious interest, and would obtain a percentile ranking of 20 with 
respect to theoretical interest on the first giving, a percentile rank- 
ing of 50 on the second. Incidentally, it will be observed that his 
theoretical score changed more significantly than that of his 
religious score. 

The test was also given to a few professors in the college, and 
three of them with decidedly aesthetic taste gave significantly high 
scores for this value; while a mathematician had a significantly 
high score for the theoretical value—a 100 percentile ranking. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Allport-Vernon test, ‘‘A Study of Social Values’’, a scale 
for measuring dominant interests in personality, was given to 
eighty-four students of general psychology in Franklin and 


Marshall College, and repeated after one hundred days. The total 
group was divided into four subgroups in accordance with major 
intellectual interest in college, namely, natural science, arts and 
literature, social science, and business. The mean scores and their 
sigmas for the six different values were derived for the total group 
and for the four subgroups. Also, the coefficients of correlation 
between the first and second givings of the test were obtained for 
the six different values. 

The following tentative conclusions emerge on the basis of the 
objective data: 

(1) The group mean scores remain relatively constant over a period 
of one hundred days, there being the greatest change in the case of the 
religious value. This is true not only for the total group, but for the 
subgroups as well. 

(2) The subgroups give variable mean scores for the various values, 
indicating a differentiating influence of variable cognitive experiences and 
interests. For example, the natural science group gave a relatively high 
theoretical score, while the business group has a significantly high economic 
score. Other differential effects are indicated in the report upon the data. 

(3) Greatest variability is shown in the case of the religious scores, 
and least variability for the social scores. 
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4) The six values give varying coefficients of reliability, the highest 
coefficients being for the aesthetic and religious values, the lowest co- 
efficients for the social value. This result is true for both the total group 
and for the four subgroups. 

3) It was concluded that a variation in evaluation is a function of 
variable intellectual interests in college. 

(6) Finally, the fact that the independently determined character- 
istics of certain individuals corresponded with the test measurements, was 
suggested as a mark of the validity of the test. 















AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF PERSISTENCE * 


By T. H. HOWELLS 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


I. THE PROBLEM 


ECENT psychological literature is tending more and more 
R to emphasize the need for measurement of the conative factors 
in personality. The past several years have brought almost 
complete success in analysis of the efficiency attributes of the 
human organism. The abilities, both physical and mental, are quite 
easily measured. All that is needed is to provide, first of all, a 
simple situation in which choice is a negligible factor, and second, 
enough work to do of a sufficient range of difficulty so as to insure a 
spread in the rate or amount of accomplishment. Under these 
circumstances output must inevitably become a measure of ability 
to do the work at hand. 
Actual life situations, however, are not usually so simple and, 
as a consequence, achievement in such tests has seldom afforded a 
safe basis for prediction as to the general achievement of a human 
life. Intellect alone does not explain the life-long struggle of 
Ronald Ross to discover the cause of malaria. Neither does 
physique alone account for the winner of the marathon. There is 
an additional element in personality which, for practical purposes, 
may be termed the persistence factor. 


Il. THE PLAN OF ATTACK 


The general aim or purpose of the investigation which is here 
described was to obtain a measure of differences between indi- 
viduals in persisting, in spite of increasing discomfort and dis- 
tress, in the endeavor to accomplish a task or achieve an objective. 
A secondary aim was the study of the relationship of this quality 
to certain other measurable traits of personality. 

The method, in brief, was to place human subjects in several 
competitive situations which would become uniformly more and 
more disagreeable. The endeavor was to arrange the circumstances 
of the tests in such a way that mere tenacity in voluntarily ‘‘hang- 
ing on’’ would enable the subjects to achieve a high score, rather 





* Manuscript received May 7, 1932. 
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An Experimental Study of Persistence 15 


than any special ability or skill of either the mental or physical 
sort. The aim was to get at the quality which Fernald ' undertook 
to measure by having his subjects compete in standing on tiptoe. 
fhe usual difficulty with such tests is that physical or mental 
proficiency probably has as much influence on the scores as does 
the tendency to persist. Another difficulty with all single-situa- 
tion tests is their poor reliability. In devising the procedure of 
the present experiment the aim was to increase the unity and 
reliability by (1) providing a number of situations of such a nature 
that the various interfering factors would tend to cancel the effeet 
of each other, and (2) selecting situations of such a nature that 
neither strength nor skill would afford an appreciable advantage. 
[he situations in which the subjects were obliged to compete 
involved the endurance of constantly increasing distress because 
of fatigue from holding a hand dynamometer, pricking with a 
needle, heat from an electric grill, electric shock, pinching of a 
finger, and foreing a blunt peg in the flesh. 


lil, PROCEDURE 


As a first step in the test-procedure the subject was advised as 
to the general nature and purpose of the test. He was told that 
he was competing for rank with the other people taking the test and 
that the results might have as much significance for him as his 
intelligence test score. He was advised also that the names of all 
the people taking the test would be posted in order of rank from 
the best to the poorest. The subject was assured that there would 
be no pain at the beginning in each situation, and that the stimulus 
would be gradually and uniformly increased until he gave the 
signal word, stop, indicating that the limit of his endurance had 
been reached. It was made clear to each subject that the pain 
would cease instantly when he gave the stop signal, and that he 
would have the situation under his own control at all times. This 
setting and instruction supplied the general motivation for the 
test, 

The testing was done individually with only the subject and 
experimenter present. 

Preliminary to administering the first unit of the test (desig 
nated as Unit No. 1 in Table I) the grip-strength in kilograms of 
the right hand of the subject was measured with a hand dyna- 
mometer (D in Fig. 2.) A red pencil mark was now placed on the 


Fernald, G. G. The Defective Delinquent Class: Differentiating Tests, Am. J. of 
of Insanity, 1912, LXVIII, 523-592. 
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scale of this instrument at one-half of the value of the observed 
grip-strength. The subject was now instructed to rest his arm 
on the table and grip the instrument so as to hold the pointer at 
or beyond this mark just as long as he possibly could. Time in 
seconds elapsed when the pointer fell below this mark was taken 


as the score. 
In the second test-situation (Unit No. 2) the subject was seated 
with his right arm on the table and with a No. 5 sewing needle 
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poised above his palm, as in Fig. 1. The head of the needle was 
imbedded in a block of wood which was attached to the suspension 
unit of an experimental balance such as is used in teaching elemen- 
tary physics. Suspended from the other end of the balance was a 
ean-container which held just enough water to balance the system. 
On beginning the test a valve, which was located on the side of 
the can and next to the bottom of it, was opened, and the outflow 
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of water caused a constantly increasing pressure to be applied on 
the needle, the point of which was in contact with the center of 
the palm * of the subject. 

The weight of the block and suspension unit was 399 gms. This 
suspension unit was attached to the meter stick, which constituted 
the arm of the balance, at the 2em. mark. The knife-edge fulerum 
on which the system was balanced was at the 60 em. mark. The 
water container was an ordinary No. 2 can which was 11.1 cms. 
deep and 8.3 ems. inside diameter. When the can was filled with 
water to the depth of 10 ems. the whole unit -weighed 608 gms. and 
ipproximately balanced the system. The valve in the container 
was a serew-plug, the hole being 4 mm. in diameter and 3 mm. 














Fig. 5 
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long. The filled vessel contained 488 gems. of water which, when 
released, flowed entirely out in 1 minute, 4 seconds. While the 
rate of flow was not constant it was, nevertheless, uniform for all 
the subjects. 


a 


This apparatus is very servicable for other uses, such as an 
aesthesiometer or algometer. 

The time in seconds elapsed when the subject gave the signal, 
stop, was taken as the score on each trial. Three trials were made. 
An approximate distance of 1 cm. was maintained between the 
points of contact of the needle in the center of the palm. The 
average of these three trials was taken as the score on this unit 

ie of the test. 

; In the third test-situation (Unit No. 3) the subject was seated 
as shown in Fig. 2, with his hand, palm-down, supported on an 
arm-rest, 7 ems. above the exposed coils of a Westinghouse toaster- 





PS ee 


_ 2 The skin of the palm had previously been prepared by moistening it with a solu 
tion consisting of sodium bicarbonate, 1 oz.; glycerine, 1 oz.; water, 10 oz. 
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grill.* A circular area, 6 ems. in diameter, in the center of the 
palm was exposed to the heat rays. The score was the time in 
seconds elapsed after the current was turned on until the subject 
called ‘‘stop’’ and lifted his hand from the support. A limit of 
three minutes was set in order to avoid seriously burning or 
blistering the palms of the more persistent subjects. Irritated 
palms were afterwards treated with unguentine and no bad results 
followed. One trial only was made. 

Preliminary to the fourth test (Unit No. 4) two constant- 
pressure electrodes* were attached to the inner surface of the 
thumb and middle finger of the right hand of the subject, who was 
seated as shown in Fig. 3. The skin had previously been moistened 
with the soda and glycerine solution in order to minimize and 
standardize the skin resistance factor. The electrodes were 
supplied with an electrical potential by means of an electrical 
stimulus-apparatus which has previously been described by the 
writer.© Before beginning the test an imperceptible, pulsating 
direct-current was passed through the hand and increased gradu- 
ally to a mild intensity and then turned off. This was done in 
order to acquaint the subject with the sensation and relieve him 
of an unreasonable fear of the unknown. He was also verbally 
reassured to the effect that the apparatus could not harm him in 
any way, that the current would increase very gradually, and that 
he needed only to say stop and it would be turned off at once. 

After giving the starting signal the current was increased 
slowly and uniformly at a rate of .1 M.A. per second until the 
subject gave the stop signal. A reading was made of the maximum 
current, in tenths of a milliampere, as registered by a D.C. meter 
in series with the hand. Two trials were made, the score on Unit 
4 being the average of these. 

Test number five (Unit No. 5) applied the same procedure to 
the left hand. 

During the sixth test (Unit No. 6) the subject was seated as 
shown in Fig. 4, with his right hand on the table, and with the 
point of a round wooden peg in contact with the center of his 
palm. The contour of the point of this peg is shown in natural 





8 The power consumption was 528 watts. The coils had a resistance of 22 ohms and 
the current was maintained at 4.8 amperes by means of a series rheostat. The radiant 
area was 10 by 15 ems. 

4 These electrodes were No. 2 brass test-tube holders. They clamp on the fingers 
very easily and maintain quite a constant pressure. One side of these clamps was 
insulated by wrapping it with electric tape. 

5 Howells, T. H. An Electrical Stimulus Apparatus. Am. J. of Psychol., 1928, 43, 
122-123. 
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size ina of Fig. 5. This peg was flexibly fixed on the under side of 
a second class lever, with a fulerum on one end and a bucket 
suspended on the other. The weight of the lever and bucket was 
counterbalanced by an arm and adjustable weight on the other 
side of the fulerum. At the beginning of the test a valve was 
opened permitting a flow of water from an elevated, constant-level 
container so that it flowed at a uniform rate into the suspended 
bucket. The weight of the water caused a pressure, 11.5 times as 
creat, to be applied on the palm.*® 

When the subject indicated that he could stand the pain no 
onger the pressure was relieved and the time in seconds elapsed 
was taken as the score. 

The seventh test (Unit No. 7) was the same as the sixth, except 
that the hand was turned over and the same peg was pressed be- 
tween the ulna and the radius bones about 3 ems. back of the wrist 
joint and on the top or ventral side. 

The eighth test-situation (Unit No. 8) was the same as the 
sixth and seventh, except that a wooden instrument having an 
edge 8 ems. long, which was formed by the meeting of two surfaces 
at right angles to each other, was substituted for the peg. The 
sharp edge was dulled to a flat surface, 2 mm. wide. The cross 
section of this instrument is shown, natural size, in b of Fig. 5. 
The edge of the instrument was pressed against the center of the 
first phalanx bone of the right thumb on the top side as the hand 
rested, palm down, on the table. 

The tests, as described above, were administered to 74 students 
in elementary psychology at the University of Colorado. An 
additional 28 students were given these same test-units (1-8) and, 
in addition, the test-units 6, 7 and 8 were repeated, applying the 
instruments to the left hand instead of the right. Test-unit No. 6, 
as applied to the left hand becomes test-unit No. 9, and is so 
designated in Table I. Unit No. 7 becomes Unit No. 10, and 
Unit No. 8 becomes Unit No. 11, as indicating the application of 
these units to the left hand instead of the right. 

Two-minute rest periods were allowed between each of the 
test-units from 6 to 11. 

At a later time all of the test-units as described above, with 
the exception of the pin-prick test, No. 2, which had been found to 


6 The distance from the fulcrum to the peg was 11.5 ems.; and the distance from 
the fulerum to the bucket was 133 ems. The water flowed at a rate of 40.5 gms. per 
second. The capacity of the suspended bucket was 4 liters. A time limit of 90 seconds 
was set in this and the five similar tests that followed in order to save the subjects from 
the possibility of permanent injury. 
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be of little value, were administered to 24 students. These people 
had been referred to the writer by the students advisor because of 
threatened dismissal from the university for failure in courses. 


IV. DATA AND NORMS 


As a means of reviewing the results the raw scores on each of 
the eleven test-units were thrown into a frequency distribution. 
Percentile curves were constructed for each of the test-units. These 
curves were smoothed and the raw scores corresponding to the 
divisions between the deciles of each distribution were obtained. 
These are presented in Table I. The former are referred to as 
percentile norms, and the latter are shown in the first column, R, 
headed percentile rank-norms. 

Anyone who wishes to administer any one of these units should 
be careful to reproduce the described conditions as exactly as 
possible. Once a raw score is obtained he may refer to Table I. 
and locate the norm nearest the obtained score. The correspond- 
ing percentile rank-score in the first column, R, will represent the 
comparative standing of the subject according to the present 
standardization. If more than one of the units are administered 
the percentile rank-score of each should be obtained, as described 
above, and then an average should be calculated. If maximum 
accuracy in combination is desired the exact norms should be 
determined by interpolation between the values given. It is 
recommended that, in general, the combination having the highest 
possible reliability, within the time and facilities of the tester. 
should be chosen. The reliabilities of different combinations of 
the units are presented hereafter. 

The norms, as previously described, are undoubtedly deter- 
mined in part by mental factors and in part by physical factors, 
such as size, toughness of tissues ete. From one point of view it 
might be considered desirable to eliminate the physical factors 
in-so-far as possible. It should he recognized, however, that these 
factors are probably part of the complex that goes to make up the 
quality called persistence as it manifests itself in most situations, 
and therefore should not be entirely eliminated. Strength to 
resist or overcome physical obstacles might not only make persist 
ence possible in a given situation, but it might also tend to develop 
the habit and general attitude of persistence in an individual. 
Environmental influences probably tend also selectively to develop 
differences in the persistence of certain physical types in certain 
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tuations. Many apparent sex differences are probably the 
product of some such cause. These facts would not, however, 
istify the conclusion that these differences are not genuine 
ersistence differences. 

The only justification for minimizing the influence of physical 


tate 


i tors would be for the sake of prediction of performance in a 

j ; elatively non-physical activity, such as obtaining high grades in 
; lege. It is possible, of course, to have a separate set of norms 
j predicting every possible kind of performance. On the average, 
/ owever, it seemed desirable that the norms in the present test 
hould not overly emphasize the physical factor, and that it should 
: erefore be at least partially eliminated. 

\3 The best available measure of physique seemed to be weight. 
sex differences would also appear to be, in large part, weight 
: fferences and consequently should be considerably diminished in 


mpensating for weight. 
. Correlations were obtained between weight in pounds of the 
bjects and the raw-scores on each of the test-units. The co 
cients were negligible except for test-units No. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 
in which it might naturally be expected that sturdiness of 
‘ucture would contribute toward a better score. The correlation 
tween a composite of these six pressure tests and the weight in 
nds of the subjects was .44, which indicated that about 20 per 
ent of the factors in these tests were weight factors. It was 
erefore deemed advisable to obtain a set of corrected norms for 

ese units. 
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ia in order to make this correction a composite of the rank-scores 
first obtained (in column R, corresponding to raw scores in 
'= columns 6-11 in Table 1) were combined with the reciprocals of 
; the percentile rank-weights (100-R) of the subjects, allowing the 
former a weighting of five times the latter. A distribution was 
ow made of these combined scores and the percentile curve was 
onstructed and smoothed. From this curve was obtained the 
mbination norms presented in Column C of Table I. The cor- 
esponding rank-secore is the corresponding value in the first 
olumn, (R). 
in order to obtain the combination norm which corresponds to 
an obtained raw score on one of the test-units the procedure is 
rst to find, in the first column (R) of Table I, the percentile rank- 
score which corresponds to the uncorrected norm (in columns 
11) which is nearest to the obtained raw score, and multiply this 
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quantity by five. To this value should be added the percentile 
rank-score corresponding to the nearest weight of the subject as 
shown in column W, which gives reciprocals of percentile weight- 
norms. Next divide this sum by six and find the value which is 
nearest it in the column of combination norms, C. The percentile 
rank-score (in column R) which corresponds to this is the cor- 
rected score. 

It is recommended that the above correction be made only when 
a prediction of the non-physical performance, such as obtaining 
grades, is to be made. 

V. RELIABILITY 

As a means of estimating the reliability of the technique the 
sum of the percentile rank-scores on test-units 1, 3, 5 and 7 were 
correlated with the sums of the scores on units 2, 4, 6 and 8 for the 
102 subjects taking these tests. A coefficient of .79 was obtained, 
affording an indicated reliability, according to Brown’s formula, 
of .88. When the scores on test-units 6, 7 and 8 were corrected 
for the influence of weight, as previously described, the correlation 
between odd and even items became .80, affording a coefficient of 
reliability of .89. 

The correlation between odd and even units (using weight 
correction), of the eleven units that were given to 28 subjects, was 
85, affording an indicated reliability of .92. For the 126 subjects 
who took the seven test units (1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) the correlation 
between odd and even units (using weight correction) was .78, 
affording an indicated reliability of .87. For the 52 students who 
took ten test-units (1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11) the correlation 
between chance-half scores (using weight correction) was .82, 
affording an indicated reliability of .90. The correlation between 
chance-half scores for these same 52 students on the pressure tests 
alone (units 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11) was .82, affording an indicated 
reliability of .90. 

The high reliability of these pressure tests suggests the hypoth- 
esis that they, in themselves, constitute an adequate persistence 
test. This is more or less true. Their predictive value for grades, 
however, is not as high as for the larger combination. 

Table II presents the coefficients of intercorrelation between the 
scores on the individual test-units, and the correlation of the 
scores on each unit with a composite score obtained by combining 
the percentile rank-scores of fifty of the subjects who took test- 
units 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
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VI. CORRESPONDENCE WITH TENDENCIES IN CHOICE 
Ninety-seven of the subjects taking the first eight units of the 
persistence test were afterwards offered the opportunity of having 
heir scores on the test in general increased by 10 per cent 
supposedly) if they would undertake and successfully achieve the 
task of drawing a metal stylus through a groove‘ without touch- 


TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN TeEST-UNITS 


— ) n 10 9 8 7 6 5 { 3 2 
15 48 50 55 48 58 17 45 31 21 
2 18 25 40 19 24 26 24 21 18 
35 42 32 36 30 34 36 32 | 
t 48 52 46 48 rt 0 71 
4 
5 19 52 46 43 49 53 
f 69 66 72 9 63 | 
7 59 70 62 63 : 
s 71 65 57 | | 
8) 63 60 | | ; 
10 58 | 
Com- | ‘ 
posite 73 67 74 74 71 72 65 62/| .45| .31 60 





ing the metal edges. The subject was informed of the fact that 
the edges of the grove were electrically charged and that he would 
get a very severe shock if he made contact. The mean persistence 
score of the 64 subjects who undertook the ordeal was 58.4. The 
mean score of those refusing the task was 34.2. The difference of 
24.2 was 5.5 times the probable error. 

The mean percentile rank in intelligence of those who accepted 
the ordeal was 52.1, and of those who refused the attempt was 
46.5. The difference was not statistically significant. 

The same ninety-seven subjects were next offered the oppor- 
tunity of further increasing their score from 5 to 15 per cent 
(supposedly), depending on what chances they were willing to run 





*The groove was 13 ems. long and 12 mm. wide. The stylus was 8 mm. in diameter 
and 20 ems. long. This apparatus is indicated by G in Fig. 2. 
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of getting a severe electrical shock. The greatest increase (15%) 
was earned by touching an electrode (E in Fig. 2) which was 
known to be electrically charged. In this case the subject 
positively knew that if he touched the electrode he would get a 
severe shock. There was, of course, a corresponding certainty of 
getting the maximum reward. Another option was to touch one 
of a pair of electrodes, of which one was charged and the other 
not. The subject knew that one of the pair was charged, but 
never knew which one was charged, so that he realized that he 
stood even chances of receiving or escaping the shock. The sup- 
posed reward for taking this chance was an increase of 10 per 
cent in his score. A third option was offered of taking one chance 
in three of getting a shock, carrying a supposed increase of 7 per 
cent in the score, and also a fourth choice of taking one chance in 
four with a supposed reward of 5 per cent increase in score. It 
was clearly understood that the rewards were given regardless 
of whether or not the subject actually received the shock, and also 
that if he did not care to take any risk at all of getting a shock he 
was in no way obliged to do so, and that his score would remain 
as it was. 

The mean score of 44 subjects who chose certainty of getting 
the shock was 60.2. Only 31 subjects accepted any degree of 
uncertainty of getting the shock and 20 of these chose the situation 
carrying even chances of a shock. The mean score of these 31 
cases who chose a degree of uncertainty was 41.1. The difference 
of 19.1 between this mean and the first was equal to 3.7 times its 
probable error. The mean score of the 22 subjects who refused 
to take any chance at all of getting the shock was 42.3. The dif- 
ference between this mean and the first was 19.9, which is 3.5 times 
its probable error. The difference between the two last named 
means was not significant. The mean score of the 53 subjects who 
refused the certainty of receiving the shock was 41.8. The 
difference between this mean and the mean of those who boldly 
chose certainty of punishment was 18.4, which is 4.1 times the 
probable error. 

The mean percentile rank in intelligence of those who accepted 
certainty of shock was 53.3. For those who accepted a degree of 
uncertainty it was 41.1; and for those who refused to participate 
it was 55. The differences between the first and second, and the 
second and third means were equal to about three times their 
probable errors. 
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These same 97 subjects were finally offered an opportunity to 
camble for another supposed increase of 10 per cent in their 
test score. If they chose to take the chance and won the toss of 
coin they were told that 10 per cent would be added to their 
score, but if they lost 10 per cent would be subtracted from their 
score. It was clearly understood that there was no obligation to 
vamble if they did not care to do so. Seventy-four of the 97 sub- 
ets chose to gamble. Their mean score on the persistence test 
as .46. The mean score of the 23 who did not choose to take the 
hance was 62.8. The difference of 17.2 was equal to 3.3 times the 
probable error of the difference. 


The mean percentile rank in intelligence of the gambling group 
as 47.2, while that of the non-gambling group was 59.8. The 


fference of 12.6 was equal to 2.8 times the probable error. 
VII. CORRESPONDENCE WITH OTHER MEASURES. 


The Downey Will-Temperament Test was given * to seventeen 

the subjects who had taken the first eight units of the persist- 
nee test. The coefficients of correlation (Pearson products- 
moment formula) between the scores on the different units of the 
Will-Temperament Test and the scores on the persistence test 
were insignificant, except that a correlation of .81+.06 was found 
between the latter and the scores on the volitional perseverance 
init of the Downey test. 

Scores on the Allport Ascendance-Submission Test ° were avail- 
able for 47 of the subjects. The correlation of ascendance scores 
with persistence scores was .44+.08. 

Data were obtained for fifty-four of the subjects on a reaction 
test which had previously been developed and described by the 
writer,’ and which seems to measure quite accurately the range 
of attitude from radicalism to conservatism (or orthodoxy) in 
religion. There was a correlation of .37+.08 between radicalism 
and persistence scores. This trend of agreement is similar to 
that observed between religion radicalism scores on this same test 
and the scores on a less well-developed test of persistence which 
is described in the previously mentioned study. 





’ These tests and comparisons were made by Miss Evelyn Gentry. 
Allport, G. W. and Allport, F. H. A Test of Ascendance-Submission. JOURNAL 


OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PsyYcHOLoey, 1928, 23, 2. 


Howells, T. H. A Comparative Study of Those Who Accept as Against Those 
Who Reject Religious Authority. University of Iowa Studies, First Series, No. 167, 
Nov. 1928, , 
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VIII. RELATION TO PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The data in regard to sex-differences show that the 37 men 
taking the first eight units of the persistence test made a signifi 
eantly higher score than the 65 women. As was previously sug 
gested, however, it seems quite possible that this difference might 
be largely explained in terms of differences in weight. The mean 
score for the men was 54.8, and for the women it was 43.7. The 
difference, 11.1, is 3.7 times the probable error of the difference 
The biserial coefficient of correlation between masculinity and 
persistence was .34, while between. masculinity and weight it was 
45. The correlation between weight and persistence was .44. 
These computations are based on the scores of units 6-11. The 
partial coefficient of correlation of masculinity to persistence, with 
the influence of weight partialled out, was .18. Apparently the 
men are somewhat more persistent in the test, even aside from any 
weight advantage they may have. It should be recognized of 
course that these indications are very tentative. 

In regard to the mooted question as to the influence of position 
in the family upon personality there is an insufficiency of data. In 
families having more than one child there were 19 subjects who 
were the oldest in the family, as compared with 22 who were the 
youngest in the family. The mean persistence score of the former 
was 56.7, while for the latter group it was 45.2. This difference 
seems to indicate that the baby of the family is likely to be less 
persistent. The difference is not statistically significant, however, 
because of the few cases involved. 

The matter of bodily type or build is always of interest in 
relation to personality. It was thought that the ratio of height to 
weight might afford a fair measure of the range from stoutness to 
slimness. The correlation between slimness and persistence, for 
100 cases, was .32. Apparently there is some slight tendency for 
the fat person to give up more easily. 

The correlation between height, alone, and persistence was .23 
for 100 cases. 

[t was suggested that persistence might be affected by the pos- 
session of abnormal height, in either direction, as compared with 
having normal or average height. The mean persistence score of 
the combined upper and lower quartiles of the height distribution 
of 100 subjects was 44.1, while for the middle fifty per cent it was 
50.8. The difference of 11.7 was equal to 3.9 times the probable 
error. It seems apparent that abnormality, in the way of either 
shortness or tallness, contributes toward a high persistence score. 
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There was a positive correlation of .27 between grip-strength 
and persistence for 100 cases. 

The problem sometimes arises as to whether the fraternity man 
yy woman is a more or less highly motivated type of individual 
than the non-fraternity person. Forty-three out of 97 subjects 
taking the persistence test were members or pledges of a fraternity 
or sorority. The mean score of the fraternity subjects was 46.5, 
while the mean for the non-fraternity people was 54.8. The dif- 
ference was equal to about 2.5 times the probable error of the 
difference. 


IX. THE DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS OF ACADEMIC FAILURE 

One of the chief matters of interest as regards any reliable 
personality test is with respect to the element it has in common 
with the intelligence test. Many such tests have been proved to 
be chiefly tests of intelligence. From a logical point of view it 
would appear that the present test is not an intelligence test, since 
there is no apparent possibility for mere acumen directly to affect 
the seores. 

Scores were available on Form 12 of the Ohio State University 
Intelligence Test for 93 of the subjects who took the first eight 
units of the persistence test. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the two sets of scores was .10, indicating practically no 
correspondence. 

Another matter of interest was the problem as to whether the 
individual who held on tenaciously in the disagreeable situations of 
the persistence test would also persist in carrying on the regular 
work of life. The only available measures of general achieve- 
ment were the grades of the subjects in university courses. The 
coefficient of correlation between a composite of the previous years 
grades of 100 of the subjects and their averaged and corrected 
scores on all of the units of the persistence test that they had 
taken was 44. In consideration of the negligible correlation between 
persistence and intelligence it seems evident that the quality 
measured is an important factor in obtaining high grades in college 
and that such a measurement might afford a means of improving 
the forecast of success or failure in college. Its use as a means 
of diagnosis of a removable weakness of personality seems to be 
suggested. 

The fact of the low correlation between persistence and intel- 
ligence, and the relatively higher correlations between each of 
these measures and grades suggested the possibility that a combina 
tion of persistence and intelligence scores might afford an 
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improved prediction of grades. The correlation between intelli- 
gence scores and grades was .51. The multiple correlation of a 
combination of intelligence and persistence scores with grades was 
.64. The combination seems to indicate the possibility of much 
improvement in the forecasting of acedemic success or failure. 

As previously stated, all of the test-units, excepting No. 2, 
were administered to twenty-four students who were threatened 
with expulsion from the university for failure in courses. In 
general these cases had been referred to the writer for special 
examination because of the fact that intelligence inferiority did 
not seem to afford an adequate explanation of their failure. Their 
mean I.Q. was about 1.15. The mean percentile rank-score of this 
group, in terms of norms previously established for the persistence 
test, was 28.4. The difference between this mean and the mean 
for the unselected subjects was 21.6, which was 4.4 times the 
probable error. These data seem to offer further support to the 
hypothesis that low scores in the persistence test are explanatory 
of academic failure. 

It is perhaps evident that the last six units of the test, other- 
wise called the pressure tests, constitute in and of themselves a 
very reliable and easily administered persistence test. If a simple, 
workable test is desired for the purpose of diagnosing personality 
difficulties which underlie social maladjustment and failure, it 
would seem that these six units might serve fairly well, especially 
when used in connection with their weight correction. 

The correlation of the scores on these six units (6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11) with the combined scores on the other units (1, 3, 4 and 5), 
for 54 cases, is .80. The correlation of the scores on these pressure 
tests, corrected for weight, was .40 with intelligence scores; not 
corrected for weight it was .35. 


X. SUMMARY 
By way of summation it appears that a reliable measure has 
been developed of the tendency of people to persist in the face of 
discomfort in order that they may achieve success in a competitive 
situation. It appears further that the nature of the test-units is 
such that neither the intellectual nor physical ability of the subjects 
could afford an appreciable advantage in achieving a high score. 
The number and assorted nature of the test-units seems to 
minimize the influence of the non-persistence factors by balancing 
them against each other. 
The test has been standardized and norms have been obtained 
for college students. 
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There is evidently a tendency toward correspondence or agree- 
ment between scores on the described test of persistence and (1) 
villingness to risk punishment for the sake of improving a test 
, (2) willingness to accept the certainty of punishment for 
the sake of improving a test score, (3) unwillingness to gamble for 
an inerease in score, (4) tendency towards volitional persevera- 
tion as measured by the Downey Will-Temperament Test, (5) 
tendency toward ascendance as measured by the Allport test, 
6) tendency toward religious radicalism as indicated by a rating 
test, (7) tendency toward being a man rather than a woman, 
8) tendency toward being the oldest rather than the youngest 
member of a family, (9) tendency toward slimness of bodily build, 
10) tendency toward extremes of shortness or tallness in height, 
11) ability to obtain high grades in university courses. 

There is little relationship between scores on the persistence 
test and intelligence scores. That a combination of persistence 
cores and intelligence scores will afford an improved prediction 
of grades is indicated by a multiple coefficient of correlation of 
64 of such a combination with grades in university courses. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A PLURALISTIC ATTITUDE 
IN THE STUDY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


INTRODUCTION TO SOME OF THE LEADING PRINCIPLES OF Dr. ADOLF 
Meyver’s OspsectTIvVE PsyCHOBIOLOGY 
By LEO KANNER, M.D. 


HENRY PHIPPS PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC, THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


sociology, criminology, legislation, government,—in short, all 

branches of scientific inquiry into the mentally integrated be- 
havior of man and into the possibilities of its regulation and modifi- 
cation, though differing more or less widely and conspicuously in 
their technicalities of approach and in their scopes and centers of 
interest, are fundamentally concerned with much the same material, 
namely, the overt as well as implicit activities of the human indi- 
vidual receiving impressions from, and projecting himself upon, 
his environment. The organizing trend of the human mind, most 
definitely pronounced and made use of in our western civilization, 
has from time immemorial searched for simplifying and unifying 
formulae reducing the entirety of problems to one or the other 
common denominator. Throughout the eras of antiquity and 
medieval positivism it was chiefly and often exclusively the theo- 
logic assertion of an all-governing and all-responsible Divine 
Providence to which every event and every deed was ultimately 
referred. Modern attempts at emancipation from the kismet type 
of submissiveness, seeking for the springs of man’s performance 
in man himself, have led a minority of people to unproductive 
skepticism and in more than one sense agnostic abandonment of 
any admission of purposefulness in life, others to grope specula- 
tively for an all-explaining panacea which could be held up to 
oneself and others as a source and sign-post for orientation and a 
means of escape from the utterly disquieting thought of a pos- 
sible tyranny of ‘‘chance’’. Altars were erected to more or less 
anthropomorphized, in any event hypothetical, never sufficiently 
palpable, to a certain extent God-replacing abstractions, such as 
will-power, or energy, or vital spark, or entelechy. A world of 
‘*nsychie realities’? was boldly built into the universe, culminating 
in the absurd no-man’s land of spiritualism. Recent endeavors, 
limiting themselves originally to the study of certain abnormal 
30 
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reactions and then reaching out into the vastness of man’s indi- 
vidual and cultural and cosmic relations, created the undonbtedly 
ngenious and catching religion of psycho-analysis, with its Trinity 
of Superego, Ego, and Id, with its unconscious and fore-conscious 
and conscious, with its papal Freudianism, its protesting secession- 
sts, and its sectarians. One group of investigators feels that 
ntrospective self-observation furnishes the sole key to the paradise 
ot psychologic understanding, whereas another school expects its 

y help to come from the laboratory experiment with stimulus 

and reaction. 
It is this unyielding and rigid adherence to the one or other 
‘only’’ method of approach, which, often in the very same periodi 
ils, gives rise to a strange medley of presentations. The old 
deas of divine or stellar or equally uncontrollable magic meddlings 
vith human behavior have long been discarded as worthless super- 
stitions, but new creeds have arisen with their sine-qua-non 
preconceptions, their strict rules established by their modern high- 
riests, and their unrelenting thou-shalts and thou-shalt-nots. 
()pinion, oft repeated, is mistaken for fact, and the magnificent 
structures built upon it as a basis lure the spectator who is not 
aware of their collapsibility. The orthodox behaviorist, the exclu 
sive introspectionist, the nothing-but psychoanalyst, the persistent 
neurologizer all have complete faith in their respective dogmata, 
nd, making proper allowance for the existence of weird and 
casionally most inconsistent combinations, we enjoy the spectacle 
of seeing them view with an air of not comprehending superiority 
he other fellow’s architectural design. 

This does not mean that theories are of no value or undesirable. 
he natural sciences cannot get along without them; there, many 
re even proffered as eternal laws—and often after a few decades 
or centuries replaced by something else. This is exactly what is 
now happening to some of the time-honored concepts once hailed 
as breath-taking discoveries, such as the atom theory or the law 
of gravitation. But what takes place in physics and chemistry is 
in most cases precisely the reverse of what occurs in psychology. 
The naturalist builds up his theories and hypotheses upon concrete, 

objective, undeniable facts, shapes them after his observations, 
and reshapes them if they cease to fit in with new facts and 
observations. The apostles of our psychologic cults enter the arena 
with a theory already formed or in the process of formation and 
force the facts to comply with their expectations; if they do not, 
a certain amount of Procrustean manipulation and dialectic jug- 
gling and—the easiest mode—additional elaboration of arabesques, 
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inlays and vignettes make it possible for them to be squeezed even 
through the narrowest hole in the fence. It is therefore that 
those universally acknowledged as the representatives of the 
‘*nure’’ sciences look upon the study of human behavior, somewhat 
reluctantly or with an attitude of courteous condescension, as on 
a more or less tolerated forty-second cousin. It is therefore that 
the critical layman, in confused resignation, has been in the habit 
of assigning to the student of human activities and relations the 
role of a dreaming and dream-interpreting Joseph on an errand 
to his soberly toiling brothers. 

One of the greatest difficulties seems to lie in the central prob 
lem of human life, in the nucleus of every Weltanschauung, the 
body-mind relation. It is not denied that the followers of all 
sorts of philosophic denominations can get together and make 
inestimable contributions on a broad and unpolemic basis. They 
have done so for many centuries. But it does make a huge dif- 
ference whether one finds the destiny of man anchored fatalisti- 
cally in the brief period of intrauterine existence and the first four 
or five years after birth, or if one postpones one’s evaluation to an 
unknown doomsday sub specie aeternitatis, or if one just takes the 
facts as they offer themselves in every-day’s experience and tries 
to account for them with the sober scrutiny of the psychologic 
microscope, so long as we have no ultra-microscope to lead us 
into the highly adventuresome realms of transcendental meta- 
psychology. The naive steam-whistle concept of epiphenomenalism 
and the various forms of vitalism, however rude or subtle, have 
supplied many people with the desired satisfaction of the universal 
need of a secure self-placement in what might otherwise amount 
to labyrinthine bewilderment. But being speculative in their very 
nature, demanding faith rather than the conviction of logical 
inevitableness, they failed to furnish handy tools for objective case 
work with individuals. Psychophysical parallelism, apparently 
somewhat more in tune with our generation, is in its ultimate 
analysis, after all, more a reformulation of the problem from a 
certain standpoint than a consistent solution; furthermore, the 
clinging to a ‘‘soul’’, even though it be an ‘‘actual soul’’ as 
opposed to a ‘‘substantial’’ one, ‘‘a multiplicity of inner experi- 
ences combined to a unit in a manner not quite definable”’ 
(Paulsen), and the very idea of something being parallel to some- 
thing else, still demonstrate the evidence of a residue of the old 
dualistic trend. 

The cautious and unpretentious calmness and modesty of true 
science limits itself to the study of the observable forms and 
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manifestations of water without losing itself in speculations anent 
its wetness. Similarly the student of human behavior ean ill 
afford to permit himself to be absorbed by unproductive and more 
r less personified abstractions, which may well be studied as one 
of the numerous manifestations of human activities but certainly 
ot made the starting point of all psychologic endeavor. Who 
new anything about ‘‘electricity’’ before the concrete observation 
made on frog’s legs? Who knows anything about ‘‘electricity’’ 
to-day as something completely detached from accounted or at 
iny rate accountable substance? The psychobiologist, as a matter 
if fact, does not occupy himself with ‘‘behavior’’ per se, but with 
behaving individuals. These individuals he declines to view as 
‘human machines’’ consisting of more or less codérdinated sum- 
nations of cells or organs or organ systems, or as temporary 
meetings of perishable bodies with some form or other of 
‘‘essences’’ in a sort of guest-host relation, or as walking bundles 
of nerve centers or complexes or what not. He wishes to deal with 
hat which he can use in an unbiased common sense manner, 
objectively, critically, and efficiently, as a firm and secure basis for 
his observations and their regulative medical, legal, and educa- 
tional utilizations. A postulated and unknown élan vital is neither 
accessible to other than speculative examination nor to practical 
euidanee. Assumed and unproven cerebral centers cannot be used 
for anything but alibis in the truest original sense of this word. 
\ hide-and-seek game in the fringes and niches and partitions of 
the so-called unconscious is fascinating enough to intrigue some 
of our most alert and intelligent contemporaries, but science can- 
not earnestly stoop to the fairy tale method of forcing its entrance 
into a more or less mythical unknown by means of a ceremoniously 
elaborated ‘‘open sesame’’ formula. Objective psychobiology, 
more modestly, less vaingloriously, making just allowance for the 
limitations inherent in man, deals with living, breathing, digest- 
ug, propagating, waking or sleeping, loving or hating, wishing 
or fearing, happy or unhappy individuals and studies the perti- 
ent facts and accompanying factors without trying to obscure 
matters by the injection of ready-made preconceptions and pre- 
occupations. While the anatomist is primarily concerned with 
the structures of the body and the physiologist with the part 
functions of organs and groups of organs and their correlations, 
the psychobiologist occupies himself with the total function of the 
human organism as a whole, his ‘‘behavior’’, implicit as well as 
overt. He does not assume nor postulate, but finds in every-day 
experience that ‘‘mind’’, as is indicated in the old etymologic 
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relation between mind and man, is an integrated activity of the 
human being, in which the central nervous system and, to a 
certain extent, the products of internal secretion play a predomi- 
nant but not exclusive part. A very small number of facts concern- 
ing the localization of certain select functions is available; but a 
slipshod generalization is dangerous for the progress of our 
knowledge and easily leads from the sublime to the ridiculous if, 
for instance, the (postulated) relation between sex and anxiety is 
‘‘explained’’ by the (assumed) propinquity of a (mythical) sex 
center and a (not less mythical) anxiety center in the diencephalon. 

Individualizing integration exists not only in man. The souls 
of atoms or electrons, the psychons, the prophecies of a future 
psychology of hydrogen or oxygen, the smaller or larger pieces 
of mind-stuff, the Faustian brothers in the silent bush and air 
and water are, of course, products of fancy. A non-biologic form 
of physico-chemical unit-formation is seen perhaps in the results 
of crystallization. But it is in organic, ‘‘animate’’ nature where, 





in growing and increasingly complicated proportions, different 
sets and combinations of facts become apparent, which primitive 
man, not yet ready for the recognition of now obvious similarities, 
worked into a vividly dramatized polytheistic hierarchy, which 


individual thinkers wove into a unifying pantheistic or mono- 
theistic scheme, and which others, utterly unable to see any con- 
necting links whatever, were satisfied to accept as unrelated 
discontinuities. We have reference to the ‘‘kingdoms”’ of plants, 
animals, and man. We recognize in them different levels of 
integration: the vegetative level with the principles of metabolism, 
growth, reproduction and heredity; the zodlogical type with motion 
as an additional characteristic; and the psychobiologic subject- 
organization or behavior with mentation, in which one cannot fail 
to distinguish overt performance from (and as a result or mani- 
festation of) more or less conscious implicit activities (images, 
ideas, thoughts, memories, feelings, moods) as a sort of prepared- 
ness for immediate or delayed responses. The fact that certain 
qualities are inherent in every biologic unit, with the appearance 
of a new integrative leading characteristic at each level (motion, 
economizing symbolizing mentation), the observation that the 
vegetative type of existence is approached quite closely in the 
states of hibernation and sleep, and Kohler’s important studies 
which demonstrate that there is a certain degree of inventiveness 
and deiayed reaction in anthropoids, helps one to preserve a proper 
sense of relations and give evidence that recognition of plurality 
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is not at all synonymous with the admission of chaotic disorder 
and disconnectedness. 

If, for reasons of convenient terminology, one wishes to choose 
the word ‘‘mind’’ to denote that inseparable constituent, not 
existing ‘‘in pure culture’’, of mentally integrated behavior, which 
is accessible to introspection, the psychobiologist has no objec- 
tions, so long as one desists from an unwholesome ‘‘either-or’’ 
distinction of mind and body and, more consistently, thinks in 
terms of ‘‘and’’ as an expression of fusion and integration (as 
eontrasted with addition and summation). Both economizing 
(‘‘abstraet’’) activity and implicitly, more or less consciously pre- 
yared, ‘‘e-moted’’, ‘‘e-verted’’, conerete, audible and _ visible, 
performance or ‘‘behavior’’ in sensu strictiori work with, and 
consist of, functions serving as signs with meanings. ‘‘Conscious- 
ness’’ ceases to stand out as a mythical entity to be played with 
ad libitum. ‘‘Mind’’ becomes a function or, better even, a set of 
functions of a personality which is to be studied and dealt with 

its integrated entirety. 

This formulation, derived from actual, objective, critical, and 
constructive observation of that which offers itself to the observer 
rather than from preconceived speculation, needs but one more 
extension in order to be made a practical workable foundation for 
the study of human behavior. It cannot be denied that each and 
every individual presents a unique, unduplicated experiment of 
nature, to which common speech refers as his ‘‘personality’’. No 
melting-pot of bipartitions or tripartitions into more or less rigid 

haracter types’’, no Gyntian button-molder working with 
ufantile sexuality or cerebral centers or Mendeléeff-like tables 
of instincts and emotions, so fashionable to-day, has been able to 

btain that sort of uniformity, which seems to be the ideal fulfil- 
ment of a certain academic desire for simplification. It is true, 
on the other hand, that there are combinations and constellations 
of facts which bear sufficient resemblance to be considered together 
for special well-defined needs, such as an affective reaction, or a 
psychiatric complaint, or a delinquency, or the selection of an 
employee for a responsible position, or a child’s inability to get 
Ong in school. 

A tresh breeze has begun to blow during the past two or three 
decades through the branches of science dealing with the human 
being. Modern philosophers were told by John Dewey that 
‘philosophy recovers itself when it ceases to be a device for deal- 
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ing with the problems of philosophers and becomes a method, 
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cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the problems of men’’. 
Ethnology, instead of continuing to give potpourris of customs and 
manners, has gone over to the method of investigating carefully 
the people in place of their songs or fetishes detached from the 
intimate life of the individual and his social relations. Medicine 
has made serious attempts to free itself from the despotic usurpa 
tions of cellular pathology and is opening its eyes to the realiza- 
tion that the physician must treat patients and not merely sick 
livers or varicose veins. The student of human behavior made the 
startling discovery that neither theorizing over an arbitrary 
number of ‘‘elementary’’ emotions nor measurements with the 
ergograph could do full justice to the task of understanding man 
and his whole-functions as a sort of microcosmus within the 
macrocosmus with its manifold demands for varying and con- 
tinued adaptations and adjustments. The criminologist woke up 
to notice that, to know, combat and prevent ‘‘crime’’, more was 
required than fingerprints and chemical analysis of blood stains 
and familiarity with the burglar’s tools and a meting out of 
‘‘nunishment’* to be commensurate with a more or less arbitrary 
evaluation of antisocial behavior. The educator came to learn 
that it was not a class, any class, of twenty or thirty pupils that 
he was called upon to teach a prescribed course of geography or 
algebra, but that his class was made up of twenty or thirty develop 
ing personalities differing in their abilities and limitations and 
emotional responses and home settings and habit formations and 
experiences and outlooks and that, while deaiing with a group, he 
could not overlook the requirements of each individual composing 
the group. Thus it has become imperative to study personalities 
instead of being content with abstract and generalized folklore or 
penology or pedagogy or static, nosologically fixated psychiatry in 
which the alienist, justly proud of the humane removal of restraint 
from his patients, donned himself a strait-jacket of diagnostic and 
prognostic text-book commandments. 

But how is one to study personality? Should one fall in line 
with those who have worked out an elaborate code by means of 
which they claim the ability of translating all human functioning 
into terms of sex, with the assumption of a fixed amount of libido 
distributed over a map of erogenous zones, with the creation of a 
highly entertaining plot borrowed from a verily ingenious Grecian 
tragedy, with the reduction of every conceivable activity to a 
symbolization, in some form or other, of phallus and vulva? What 
would the botanist say if someone, forgetting the importance of 
geologic and climatic conditions and environmental chance circum 
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stances, should get it into his head to derive all differentiation and 
life history of plants, certainly much less complicated than human 
development, from an assumed all-momentousness of stamen and 
pistil? How would the philologist react if, with our present knowl- 
edge of etymology, someone should earnestly proclaim any existing 
language as the universal matrix of all the linguistic stocks of our 
planet? Strindberg, the poet, has made such an attempt; but he 
was at that time at the height of a psychotic derangement. 

Or should one suffer himself to be confined to a detailed 
descriptive ‘‘Einfiihlung’’ into a narrowly circumscribed problem, 
as does the phenomenologist, without, at least for the present and 
some time to come, giving any consideration to its historical con- 
nections and relative setting and projections into the future? The 
cleverest account of a new leaf will give very little, if any, infor- 
mation about the location or height or age of the plant to which 
t belongs, whether or not it had been transplanted or injured or 
iindered or furthered in its growth. 

Or should one concentrate his efforts on the discovery of 
erebral localizations or endocrinologic interpretations of all 
mentally integrated functions? Or derive one-sidedly complicated 
difficulties of adjustment from ‘‘eye-strain’’ or ‘‘focal infection”’ 
from a carious tooth or abscessed tonsil? Or from an inferiority 
omplex? Or from such constructed dichotomies as introvert and 
extravert, or schizoid and syntonic, or on the basis of a preponder- 
ance of calcium or potassium in the body fluids? 

One could go on and on asking such questions, which at the 
same time present an enumeration of claims which actually have 
been, and still are, made by the various ‘‘schools’’ of medicine and 
psychology. The critical objective pluralistic psychobiologist, 
eager to recognize the demonstrable material furnished by any of 
the groups, refuses to be bound by the fetters of exclusive salva- 
tionism and deals with the multiplicity of facts which, with 
‘onscious disregard of the practically irrelevant and age-old Ding- 
an-sich problem, he finds to exist independent of that which any 
observer might be inclined to read into them. These facts, 
although lending themselves to various groupings and regroup- 
ings for diverse needs into more or less relatively separable but 
never absolutely isolated sets or patterns, are so numerous and 
plastic and multifarious, that nothing save blind presumptuous- 
ness, much too generously forgetting our human limitations, can 
boast of forcing them all into one rigid and hermetic system. In 
contrast to the behaviorist’s psychophobia, the ‘‘data of conscious- 


ness’’, the implicit performances, our ‘‘inner experiences’’, are 
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included in the number of objective facts and studied in their 
overt manifestations, the description or expression of action 
tendencies, and treated as concretely approachable economizing 
forms of the clearly and directly observable overt full-fledged 
reaction and not as a purely subjective parallel in a speculativ: 
two-aspect quasi-monism. 

To study personality, the psychobiologist begins with the 
factual ‘‘here and now”’ of the specific task at hand. Not satisfied 
with a pale and cataloging catchword or label, such as tempe: 
tantrums or truancy or alcoholism or larceny or homosexuality or 
hallucinations or depression, he endeavors to obtain as exhaustive 
as possible a formulation of the pertinent facts of the problem or 
difficulty or complaint or legal charge, with exact chronological 
dates and sequences and definite topographic accounts and a clear 
report of the topical contents and social aspects and the inclusion 
of the individual in question, his relatives, and, as the case may be, 
the school authorities, the family physician, the employer and 
fellow employees, the police officer who may have made the arrest, 
the landlord, ete., as sources of information. From there he pro 
ceeds to a broad genetic-dynamic distributive analysis and 
synthesis of the personality, using a biographic sketch for pre- 
liminary orientation, getting the necessary information about the 
individual’s occupation, his jobs and regular duties and their 
successes and failures in the past and present, about his recrea- 
tions and hobbies, his social, religious and civic activities and 
interests, his strivings and ambitions and aversions. A detailed 
study of the psychobiogical assets will, in terms of concrete events, 
examine the more or less topical (conative and cognitive) com 
ponents and more largely diffuse regulative (affective and emo 
tional) features of the personality, the range and fluctuation of 
fitness with regard to physical health and endurance, the evolu 
tion of the sex-life, the inhibitions, obstacles, and handicaps, and 
the reactions of members of the family to situations or difficulties 
similar to those under consideration as well as their adaptiv 
abilities in general. Thus he does away with the useless and 
futile alternative, made the subject of so much heated and 
homiletic controversy, of either ‘‘heredity’’ or ‘‘environment”’ 
being solely responsible for behavior deviations; thus he guards 
himself with equal precaution against an overestimation or 
neglect of the possible contribution of the sex-life to the studied 
problem; thus he saves himself from putting too much emphasis 
on incidental somatic factors on the one hand and from overlooking 
too lightheartedly important physical defects on the other; thus 
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he sueceeds carefully in steering unlured between the Scylla of 
panpsychism and the Charybdis of behavioristic apsychism. 

It becomes evident that the methods used by the psychobiologist 
must be as multiple and varied and plastie as are the facts with 
which he deals. Without having to subscribe unconditionally to 
uy ‘‘school’’, he gratefully acknowledges any factual contribu- 
tions from any source. He gladly welcomes the data furnished by 
experimental psychology but, while occupying himself with trees, 
he does not wish to lose sight of the forest of the total personality. 
He finds himself in agreement with the introspectionist and has 
earned that an analysis of one’s self in the above sense is very 
valuable, if not indispensable, for the proper understanding of 
other people but, instead of stopping there or even indulging in 
solipsistie sterility, he realizes that subjective facts and events are 
well accessible to objective observation. He understands the 
phenomenologist’s yearnings for a minute description of ever so 
much detailed experiences but wishes to deal with them in the 
broad setting from which they have been torn apart. He remains 
closely allied with the neuro-pathologist and often cannot get 
along without his assistance, as in the case of the aphasias and 
apraxias and those psychotic reaction types which are due to 
demonstrable structural defects, but he candidly admits his 
inability to support the claims of those super-optimists who believe 
heir audition keen enough to hear the ‘‘silent areas’’ talk. He has 
preceded the Gestalt psychologist with his endeavor to recognize 
whole functions and whole patterns with their ‘‘structural’’ back- 
grounds in place of mere summations of co-existing ‘‘elements’’. 
He fully appreciates the fact, found empirically, that there are 
people of different temperamental make-up and inter-individual 
contact tendencies, that some are more ingrowing, self-centered, 
idiotropic, and others more outgoing, altruistic, syntropic, but, 
in the face of a vast variety of possible reactions, this knowledge 
does not disturb him sufficiently to make him contemplate all 
humanity from the angle of a ‘‘ Biege-dich-oder-ich-breche-dich’”’ 
type of duplicity; even the student of the abiologic, cosmically 
determined, regular succession of day and night cannot get away 
from acknowledging the existence of twilight and dawn and 
eclipses and the northern lights phenomenon. He avails himself 
ot the results of physical and chemical, physiologic, anatomic and 
somato-pathologie research, he makes use of the tests devised for 
the study of certain assets (intelligence) and of the temporary 
utilization of functions (as in the mental status), with a proper 
critical evaluation of their degree of usefulness. 
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The analysis of a personality serves as a preparation for its 
synthesis. It is now that well-planned constructive work with the 
individual can begin. With the complaint as a key note, with the 
best possible modification of the difficulty as a goal, it becomes 
necessary to index and group the accumulated mass of facts, to 
obtain from it (not read into it) a well-balanced picture of the 
constitutional make-up, of the special assets and liabilities, the 
evolution of the complaint with previous attempts at adjustment 
and their results, of the precipitating factors, and a sounding of 
possibilities for the creation of a suitable situational setting for the 
future. The person himself, his family, perhaps the house phy- 
sician, perhaps the school teacher, or the probation officer, or the 
employer will have to be called upon to participate in mapping or 
carrying out the program. 

But how are we to orient ourselves among the facts and 
accompanying factors aggregated in the personality study? What 
is our criterion in the effort to single out the potent, outstanding 
and telling features and to avoid the danger of overestimating 
irrelevant or more or less incidental by-products? Certainly not 
the overready ‘‘Aha’’! and ‘‘Kureka’’! reactions of the chorus 
of those who, facts or no facts, have waited impatiently from the 
very outset with their bottled and labeled ‘‘explanation”’. 
Certainly not the weird meshwork of a few dreams. Nor an 
X-ray photograph of the jaws. The answer is much simpler, even 
though over-specialized fanatics might (and do) turn away from 
it with the accusation of vagueness. What is needed in the study 
of human behavior (as everywhere else), is the courage of common 
sense with the firm determination to call things by their univer- 
sally known and used names instead of making them sound 
‘*scientific’’ by the translation into a jargon intelligible to the 
‘‘initiates’’ only. It is understood, to be sure, that even the 
soundest common sense cannot get anywhere so long as it remains 
in a state of coarse groping and haphazardly scattered helpless- 
ness; it must be well-trained, well-informed, soberly critical and 
capable of seeing the essentials and recognizing the existence of 
related or similar patterns or sets of facts, with the ability at the 
same time to do justice to the distinguishing individual features 
and needs. 

It is thus that the study of human behavior, viewing person- 
ality as a specific sample of subject-organization (that to which 
language refers as ‘‘1’’ or ‘‘he”’ or ‘‘she’’), dealing with objective 
facts in all the manifoldness of their appearances and combina- 
tions, becomes an equal member in the hierarchy of the sciences. 
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Objective, critical, plastic, relativistic and pluralistic psychobiology 
on the monistic basis of mental integration becomes an indispens- 
able portion of biology, or the investigation into the manifestations 
live organisms. It has ceased to be a doctrinal and dialectic 
‘‘Geisteswissenschaft’’ and, like the other branches of biology 
morphology, or the study of structures, and physiology, or the 
science of functions of organs or groups of organs), does the 
onerete and practical work of natural science. Its principles may 
be applied not only to individual research but also—mutatis 
mutandis—to the psychology of group relations (sociology, 
ethnology). This makes it not only possible but highly desirable 
to aim at a closer codperation and better pooling of efforts and 
experiences of all those interested in human behavior and human 
relations, resulting in better understanding of the mutual needs, 
in a broadening of the various fields, and in doing away with a 
vreat deal of the present unwholesome and jealous fear of rivalry 
and trespassing. If psychobiology has been accused of vagueness 
the apostles of some of our over-specialized cults, it is because 
its freedom from catching slogans and its unwillingness and 
onceded inability to hand out promissory notes. If, by the same 
people, it has been charged with triviality, it is beeause of its 
ourage of common sense and the refusal of using any other 
inguage than that expressive of clear and logical thinking. 
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A STUDY OF GRADUATE WOMEN’S REACTIONS AND 
OPINIONS ON SOME MODERN SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
AND PRACTICES * 


By EUNICE M. ACHESON, Pu.D.1 
PSYCHOLOGIST AT THE CHILDREN’S CENTER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EKVERAL years ago a speech by a former college president 
S created a storm of criticism. He said that if it were in his 

power he would depose many of the older deans of women and 
other individuals who worked with the college students and 
replace them with younger groups. The reason he gave for this 
was that mature women tend to remain static and rigid in their 
points of view. He said that they could not appreciate the prob 
lems of the younger generation since most of them had not had in 
their youth any experiences which are comparable to those facing 
the modern college student. 

This speech as well as other factors brought to a head the 


problem which was the basis for the study reported in this article. 
The investigator sought to gain answers to the following questions: 


1. Is there any basis for the feeling that younger women are better 
fitted to work with youth because of an ability to understand the moder 
student’s viewpoint ? 

2. What relation, if any, is there between age and open-minded atti- 
tudes as well as flexible opinions on modern social questions? 

3. What changes have taken place in the attitudes of a group of graduate 
women on modern social questions since their college days? 

4. What are believed to be the reasons for their changes in beliefs? 

5. What character forces are believed to have been strongest in the 
lives of this group when college students? 


The graduate women selected for this study were the members 
of the 1929-30 class in the major course of Educational Guidance 
of Women given at Teachers College, Columbia. They were 
chosen because of their experience with the youth of today, and 





* Manuscript received October 28, 1932. 

1 The author wishes to express her gratitude to Dr. Goodwin Watson, Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. His stimulating teach 
ing in a class in the Psychology of Character as well as personal encouragement and 
advice helped to give genesis and development to this research problem. Thanks are 
also due to the members of the 1929-30 class in Educational Guidance of Women who 
filled out the lengthy questionnaire and thus furnished the data used in this study. 
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also because many of the vital social problems had been studied 
and frankly discussed in the class. 

The method used to collect the data was the questionnaire. 
This was chosen in preference to the personal interview because 
the questions called for frank replies on many personal questions, 
and because a larger number of cases could be collected in this way. 
The questionnaires, which were to be answered anonymously, were 
handed out with a stamped addressed envelope attached so they 
could be mailed directly to the investigator. Practically complete 
returns were secured, making a total of fifty questionnaires which 
were used as the source of data. 

The heading of the main part of the questionnaire and speci- 
men questions are given on page 43. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
\ STUDY OF REACTIONS AND OPINIONS OF GRADUATE WOMEN CONCERNING 
SOME SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 
Directions: Mark in the first two columns your opinion when in college 
concerning certain social attitudes and practices. Indicate your degree 
of approval or disapproval by using the following scale: 


3. Positive or unqualified approval 
2. Moderate approval 

1. Slight approval 

0. Neutral 

1. Slight disapproval 

2. Moderate disapproval 

Positive or unqualified disapproval 


In the column marked ‘‘I did this’’ check (\/) the answer that was 
truest in your ease. 

In the division headed ‘‘For College Students Today’’ use the same 
code as in the first two columns to indicate your degree of approval 
or disapproval. 

In the last three sections headed ‘‘Changes in Attitudes’’ check either 
the Yes or No column. 


In addition to this information the women were asked to rank 
a list of character forces according to what they believed to be 
most and least influential in forming their character while in col- 
lege. Some of these were personal contacts with professors outside 
the class room, extra curricular activities, and the like. 

The final part of the questionnaire called for reasons for change 
of these beliefs and practices since graduation from college. 
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When the ages of these fifty women were tabulated it was found 
that they ranged from twenty-three to fifty-two, with the median 
at thirty-three. The ages fell into four groups as shown in Table I. 

A study of Table I shows that the largest number of cases, 
seventeen or 34 per cent, fall between the ages of twenty-five and 
twenty-nine. This is interesting in light of the fact that many 
college presidents wish to employ young women as advisors of 
girls either in high school or college. Whether or not the young- 


TABLE I 
AGE OF GRADUATE STUDENTS FILLING OUT QUESTIONNAIRES 








Age Groups | Number | Zo 





Group I 40-52 
Group II 35-39 
Group III 30-34 
Group IV 23-29 
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est group are more open-minded in their attitudes will be revealed 
in this paper. 

The questionnaires also disclosed the fact that eleven, or 22 
per cent, of the group of fifty either were or had been married, and 
that seven of the eleven had children. This was considered sig- 
nificant, as the experiences of marriage and motherhood ought to 
have kept these women in touch with or at least vitally interested 
in the younger generation. 

The number of years spent working with young people ranged 
from one to twenty, with the median at 7.5 years, surely a sufficient 
length of time to gain an understanding of young people’s 
problems. 

The capacities in which this group worked were varied, as is 
shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
TYPES oF WoRK WITH YOuNG PEOPLE 








Types Number 
ee 38 
Dean of Women... Mee 7 
High School Principal... . 3 
Y. W. C. A. Secretary 3 
Camp Director 2 
Girl Scout or Camp Fire Leader 3 
Head of Dormitory 2 
Sorority House Chaperon l 








Other factors which related to the study were the kind of 
religious training, type of school attended, and whether or not the 
person lived at home or away while attending college. 

In studying the replies to the question, ‘‘Was your religious 
training strict or liberal?’’ it was found that twenty-six classified 
theirs as strict and twenty-four as liberal, which shows an almost 
even division. The figures indicate that most of the group were 
in a liberal environment during college days, since forty-two 
attended undenominational schools and only eight, denominational 
schools. 

As shown in Table ILI, of this group of fifty women, eight, or 
16 per cent, of those whose religious training was strict attended 
denominational colleges, while the remaining forty-two, or 84 per 
cent, went to undenominational schools. Only one person who 
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ealled her religious training liberal attended a denominational 
school. 

Of this group, forty attended coeducational colleges and ten 
women’s colleges. This would indicate that four-fifths of the 
group were in an environment where many social practices and 
questions involving both sexes were likely to be prominent campus 


problems. 
TABLE 


LIBERALS AND NON-LIBERALS 


Ii! 


ATTENDING 








DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 





Per CENT OF 






Denominational Per cent | Undenominational Per cent 


Strict 7 14 19 38 
Liberal l 2 23 46 
Total 8 16 | 42 84 








Another factor which would account for changing attitudes 
while in college is the number who either lived at home or away 
while undergraduates. The questionnaires showed that of the 
fifty, thirty-three attended college away from home, fifteen lived at 
home, and two were with their parents part of the time while 
students. Since two-thirds of the group were living away from 
home during their college career, this might be an important factor 
in changing their attitudes. 

The economic problem is also one that faces students and may 
be the cause for many maladjustments. Of this total group, three, 
or 6 per cent, worked their way entirely; twenty-two, or 44 per 
cent, part time; and twenty-five, or 50 per cent, not at all. 

Question 7, ‘‘Which were you most interested in during your 
college career—social life, scholastic achievement, or school activ- 
ities?’’, was included to ascertain the major interest of the group. 

If social life were their chief interest, this would influence many 
attitudes on social problems. An absorption in scholastic achieve- 
ment, only, might tend to develop narrowed interests, while 
participation in school activities would encourage all-round experi- 
ences. In answering this question many women marked scholastic 
attainment as their major interest, as shown in Table IV. 

In answer to the question as to which the most time was given— 
social life, scholastic achievement, or school activities—of the 
entire group thirty-four, or 68 per cent, of the fifty checked scho- 
lastic achievement; twelve, or 24 per cent, marked school activ- 
ities; and only four, or 8 per cent, said that they devoted most of 
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their time to social life. This indicates that, although interested 
in other things, the realization of the importance of good scholar- 
ship made these women give the major part of their time to study 
when in college. This might lead to the inference that they were 
fairly serious-minded and did not put pleasure before work. 


TABLE IV 


MaAJorR INTERESTS WHILE IN COLLEGE 


ascieeninihiieltiitaieeimacinineliials 
Age Groups 
40-52 35-39 30-34 23-29 
N Ak i - =) Y Y y 
Maj} r Interest N =12 N 10 N=11 N =17 
| No a No OZ No oy No. | Y, 
Social Life 3 25 l 10 2 12 
Scholastic Achievement 4 33 4 40 5 45 5 29 
School Activities 2 20 4 36 6 | 35 
4. Scholastic and Social l s ] 10 
5. Scholastic and School 
Activities l & ] 10 2 18 | 4 | 24 
6. Equally divided among | 
three activities » ta 


ao 


The group was fairly evenly divided on the next question, 
‘‘What did you desire most, popularity or good grades?’’ Twenty- 
one, or 42 per cent, underlined the former, and twenty-nine, or 58 
per cent, indicated good grades as their chief desire. On the 
whole, then, this group was ambitious for scholastic success and 
lid not put popularity first at the expense of scholarship. 

In order to find out which the group felt was most nearly 
ittained by them in college, they were asked to underline one of 
hese words: popularity, high scholarship, or both. Eleven, or 22 
per cent, marked popularity; twenty-one, or 42 per cent, high 
scholarship; and eighteen, or 36 per cent, said that both were 
attained. This would indicate that although the major part of 
their time was devoted to attaining scholastic success, over a half 
otf these women believed themselves to have been popular in college. 

The question as to whether they were engaged while in college 
was included because love affairs are frequently serious problems 
for college students, and if the members of the Advisors’ class had 
had a similar experience it might prove a valuable asset when they 
become deans. Of this group, however, only two, or 4 per cent, had 
been engaged while college students. 
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It is very important also that an advisor be able to appreciate 
and counsel students who are facing problems. For that reason 
this group was asked to rank a number of problems in order of 
seriousness to them when in college. Five of the group wrote on 
their questionnaires that none of these were problems, and did not 
add any others in the space provided for additional ones. The 
remaining forty-five checked many of the items, as shown in the 
following table. These additional problems were also written in: 
home sickness, illness of mother, misunderstood by school author- 
ities, maintaining health, being a college provincial (7.e., not 
keeping in touch with the outside world), and budgeting time. 


TABLE V 
PROBLEMS WHICH COLLEGE STUDENTS RANKED IN ORDER FROM Most To LEAST SERIOUS 














| Tota) | Ranking | No.of | Ranking | Total of | Ranking 
Problems | so by Total First by First _ _— 
score ’ ‘ , . | Three Three 
Choices Choices Spar 
Choices Choices 


| Score 








Choice of a vocation 











Social adjustments | 235 1 10 3 173 2 
Economic problems | 234 . 2 Ba : °) oT 1 
Inferiority complex | 184 + 7 4 144 4 
Religious doubts 158 5 2 | 6 86 6 
Attracting desirable 
men friends 143 6 3 5 95 5 
} | } 

— : 7 Siege eee eee | ———— 
Love affairs 124 7 2 6 64 8 
Maintaining approved 

social standards 119 8 2 6 54 9 
— = - ———— — — —_ 
Forming approved | 

social standards | 109 if) 2 6 71 7 











In order to get the total rank in importance of each problem, 
a value of nine was given to first rank, eight to the second, seven 
to the third, and on down to one for the one marked ninth. The 
number of persons who checked a problem as first in importance 
was then multiplied by its score. For example, eleven checked 
choice of vocation as first in importance, which multiplied by 9 
equals 99. Each rank was multiplied by its score, and in this way 
the total score of each item was obtained. Each problem was then 
ranked as first, second, ete. In addition, the number of people 
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marking an item as first was recorded in the following table and 
ranked. Also the total seore of the number marking a problem as 
first, second or third in importance was added, recorded, and 
ranked in the table. 

[t is interesting to note that choice of vocation and social adjust- 
ents tied for first place as the most serious student problem of 
is group, and that economic worries ranked a very close second. 

When ranking them by the total score of the number marking a 
‘oblem first, second, and third in importance, economic problems 
d choice of a vocation take first rank, and: social adjustments 

hird. 

[In studying the facts gleaned from Part A of the questionnaire, 
titled ‘‘ Personal Information’’, it was found that the many cate- 
ories, as strict or liberal religious training, attendance at a co-ed 
woman’s college, major interests as a student, ete., are impor- 

This preliminary analysis shows, however, that they split 

to so many divisions that the homogeneous group left is too 
all to be statistically significant. Nevertheless, it does suggest 
problem for further study with a larger number of cases. Also, 
ns such as strict or liberal training are qualitative and not 
iantitative. They therefore cannot be treated by the statistics 
variables; rather, statistics of attributes must be used. The 
easure of partial! relationship by means of statistics of attributes 
requires a far larger number than are available in this study. 

Hence no effort has been made to correlate the eleven items under 

‘‘Personal Information’’ with the opinions and attitudes on social 

practices when a college student, or with this group’s approval or 
ipproval of these for the modern youth. 

In summarizing the facts given in this part of the study it is 
significant to note that every one in this particular group had had 

least two years’ experience working in various capacities with 
young people, the median being 7.5 years. Twenty-six classed 
their religious training as strict and twenty-four as liberal, but 
forty-two of the fifty attended undenominational colleges. Whether 
or not this affected their attitudes is not known, although it is no 
doubt true that the majority of the group probably had more free- 
dom and more varied social experiences in their college days, since 
they did not attend church schools. 

It is also interesting to note that although the majority of the 
group put scholastic achievement as their main aim while in col- 
lege, 42 per cent felt that they had achieved the desired scholarship 
rewards, 22 per cent thought they came nearer to gaining popu- 
larity, and over a third, or 36 per cent, attained both. 
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This preliminary analysis leads up to the major part of the 
study, the checking of the opinions of the group on certain social 
attitudes and practices. Since the questionnaire was divided into 
five sections it was felt to be important, 


first, to discover the attitudes of the group on these problems when 
college students, 

second, to see whether or not they indulged in any of these practices, 

third, to find out their approval or disapproval of them for college 
students today, 

fourth, to discover the reasons for the changes in beliefs since college 
days, 

fifth, to discover the character forces which influenced this group 
during their college days. 


This knowledge of these changes in attitude and beliefs will 
also prove to be valuable in discovering how much these women are 
growing with the times, and becoming open-minded. It was also 
aimed to discover whether or not the older groups were less broad- 
minded and more conservative than the younger ones. 

The social opinions and practices included in the questionnaire 
include some that are as old as time and others that are problems 
only of the present group, such as the question of going without 


stockings. These fall into seven divisions. The following tabula- 
tion gives the main categories and examples of each one: 


[. Recreation (Dancing) 
II. Questionable Practices (Reading popular sex literature) 
III. Social Relationships (Moonlight pienies without a chaperon) 
[V. Sex Attractions (Conspicuous use of rouge and lip stick) 
’. Sex Problems (Spooning or light petting) 
VI. Marriage Questions (Divorce) 
VII. Standards for the Sexes (Single standards for men and women 


The individuals filling out the questionnaires were given seven 
degrees of approval or disapproval from which to choose their 
answers. These ranged from unqualified to moderate,—slight 
approval or neutrality, or, on the negative side, from slight or 
moderate to positive or unqualified disapproval. Each person was 
asked to recall her attitude on these questions when a student, to 
check the answers in the proper column, and to indicate how often 
she had done these, if ever, during college days. Each individual 
was then asked to consider whether she approved or disapproved 
of these particular social practices for college students today. 

The reactions to all of the forty-three items listed were varied, 
and in many cases either startlingly radical or quite conservative. 
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Ten social practices which are widely discussed and participated 
n today have been selected for analysis. The following tables give 
n condensed form the changes in attitude on these ten items on the 


part of each age group. 


TABLE VI 
MMARY OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDE oF 23-29 AGE GrouP ON TEN SOCIAL PRACTICES 





For college 


V . rs . " . . 
When in college | Indulged in students today 





Social Practices ro ee oa | | 
Ap- | Neu- |Disap-| Sen | Me | Ap- | Neu- |Disap- 
proved| tral |proved ; . proved] tral {proved 


men smoking : ¢ 10 
Discussing sex questions with 


Reading popular sex literature 10 


ding scientific sex literature} 15 


lerate drinking for women 


Sharing expenses on a date with 
al 


Light petting 


(rushes on same 


l 


Marriage with yellow race ; 17 





It is interesting to note from a study of Table VI that there is 
less disapproval of smoking since college days among the twenty- 
three to twenty-nine age group, three women having changed over 
from the negative side to the positive side. This is not a surpris- 
ing fact, since smoking among women has recently become such 
a common practice. 

The attitude on which there was the most marked change is 
discussing sex questions with men. A larger number modified 
their viewpoint on this than on the smoking question. Fourteen 
out of the seventeen members of this youngest group read scientific 
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sex literature in college, and thirteen read popular material on t! 

subject when students. This may account in part for their freedo 

of discussion. It is also true that frank and open conversation 01 
sex questions is a mark of the younger generation. This is deplored 
by some of the older group, but to others it is a progressive sign. 
One writer says concerning this, ‘‘If marriage is discussed more 
flippantly and with less sentimentality, it is because marriage and 
the bearing of children are now matters of biological fact described 
in textbooks, instead of mysteries into which youth may be initiate: 








, 


by ceremonial rites.’ 

In spite of this interest in sex discussion, there is a growth in 
disapproval of the modern college student’s reading either popular 
or scientific sex literature. 

There is only a slight change of attitude on moderate drinking 
for women, two being neutral on the subject now. It is interesting 
to note that although many modern women advocate a 50-50 basis 
with men on all things, that this group was fairly evenly divided 
on the subject when in college. On the other hand, two of the 
women who formerly approved of the practice have shifted to a 
neutral point of view, and three disapprove less than formerly. 
Eight of the seventeen still maintain a disapproving attitude. 

The results on the question of light petting are also significant. 
Even though eleven out of the seventeen, or approximately 65 per 
cent, admitted petting as students, two more disapprove of this for 
today’s collegiates. Much the same attitude is shown on the prob- 
lem of crushes. It was made clear in the questionnaire that this 
term did not connote homosexuality, but a thorough class discus- 
sion of the dangers involved even in crushes may have led to this 
change in point of view. 

The two people in the group daring to feel neutral as a student 
about free love, or marriage with the yellow race, also swung to 
the conservative side on the questions when they are related to 
today’s youth. 

A contrast between the changing attitudes of the youngest 
group and the women ranging from thirty to thirty-four reveals 
some significant facts. One individual changed from disapproval 
to approval of smoking, and four now agree to sex discussion with 
men friends. On the other hand, nine instead of five of the thirty 
to thirty-four group now approve of popular sex literature for 
college students, and ten instead of eight express the same opinion 
of scientific books on sex. The younger group showed a decided 
reversal in attitude. The opinions of the women in the thirty to 
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rty-four group agree fairly closely with those of the youngest 
vision on the question of petting, crushes, and the like. 
Table VII gives these facts more fully: 


TABLE VII 


(MARY OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDE oF 30-34 AGE GrouP ON TEN SOCIAL PRACTICES 





For college 


. ; 
When in college | Indulged in | students today 





Social Practices Pr may cen y 
Ap- | Neu- |Disap- Yes | No Ap- Neu- | Disap- 
proved] tral j|proved a ee proved| tral |proved 
| | 
t | 





er smoking 5 


issing sex questions with 


ling popular sex literature 


ading scientific sex literature 


lerate drinking by women | 
haring expenses on a date with 


nan hl | 
| 
| : 





t petting 





nh on same sex 








ermarriage with yellow race 


| 





The women ranging in age from thirty-five to thirty-nine hold 
any of the same views as the preceding groups. Although there 
was only a slight shift from disapproval to approval of smoking 
nd sex conversation with men, six out of ten of these women 
believe in the modern girl sharing the expenses of a date, and two 
ve changed to a favorable attitude toward crushes. These are 
two items on which the two younger age groups made only 
vht changes in their opinions, the plurality being on the 
egative side. 
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An analysis of the changes in attitude among the oldest women, 
those ranging from forty to fifty-two years, is also revealing. 
These facts are tabulated in Table IX: 


TABLE VIII 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDE or 35-39 AGE Group ON TEN SOcIAL PRACTICES 


For college 
students today 


l l 
When in college Indulged in | 





Social Practices | 


Ap- | Neu- Disap-| Yes | No | Ap- | Neu- Disap- 
am tral proved| ‘ , jproved| tral |proved 





yz 


| 
, 
Women smoking 


Discussing sex questions with) 
| 
men 


Reading popular sex literature | 


Reading scientific sex literature 


Moderate drinking by women 


Sharing expenses on a date with 
a man 


Light petting 








Crush on same sex 


Free love 

















The data in Table LX indicate that this group is also changing 
in its opinions in keeping with the modern times. A surprising 
number now approve of some of the practices listed. More women 
in this group than any other changed from disapproval to approval 
of reading popular and scientific sex literature. Three instead of 
one now favor smoking. On this they rank second to the youngest 
group. Another surprising thing is that these older women 
changed more than any of the others from disapproval to approval 
on these particular problems. However, in the final rank of all the 
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-hanges in attitudes given in Table X the forty to fifty-two group 
made the fewest modifications. It is possible to account for their 

eration of opinion because of the fact that these ten problems 
had formed the basis of much of the discussion and reading in 
Edueational Guidance class prior to the time the questionnaires 


TABLE IX 


ARY OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDES oF 40—52 AGE Group ON TEN SOCIAL PRACTICES 


N— 12 


MM 


: For college 
When in college Indulged in students today 


| 
Ap- | Neu- |Disap-| vy. | ow 
proved| tral aeovedl Yes No 


Social Practices 


— 

Ap- | Neu- |Disap- 

proved] tral |proved 
| 


11 


men smoking 


issing sex questions with 


' 
Reading popular sex literature 


Reading scientific sex literature 


Moderate drinking by women 


Sharing expenses on a date with) 


& man 
| 


Light petting 
Crush on same sex 
Free love 


Intermarriage with yellow race | 


Many of the women said that their whole point of 
It is 


noteworthy, therefore, that on these questions the oldest group was 
not statie in their attitudes, but seemed to be unexpectedly open- 


were given out. 
view on many modern problems was decidedly changing. 


minded. 
Some of the results of the study are exactly what one would 
The twenty-three to twenty-nine age group totalled the 


predict. 
The thirty to 


most approval of these practices when in college. 
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thirty-four group ranked second, the thirty-five to thirty-nine 
group third, and the oldest women approved least. 

Thronghout the entire study the youngest group was divided 
into two opposite camps on many of the questions. The figures 
show, however, that more of the youngest women indulged in these 
practices when co-eds than any other group. The thirty to thirty- 
four division ranked second in frequency. Yet it is to be noted, 
on the other hand, that the twenty-three to twenty-nine group also 
leads in the number which did not participate in any of the 
practices. 

On the question of their reaction toward modern student indul- 
gence in any of these ten lines of conduct, there is both consistency 
and contrast of opinion among the age groups. The women in the 
thirty to thirty-four age group lead in the number (34 per cent) 
who approve of these practices for the modern student, and the 
youngest group ranks second, 30 per cent giving their approval. 
The oldest group (64 per cent) leads in expressing disapproval of 
the young modern adopting these social practices, while the lowest 
age group, twenty-three to twenty-nine, rank second, 59 per cent of 
them disapproving. 

Again the thirty to thirty-four group is most consistent as well 
as radical, since it ranks second in approval with very few dissent- 
ing votes. More of the oldest and youngest women were neutral 
on some of the questions than were the two middle groups. 

These results indicate that many of the older women have 
changed sides on these questions, especially on reading scientific 
and popular literature on sex. However, it is evident that some 
also may be either undecided or indifferent on the subject, since 
this group was second only to the younger women in the number 
who were neutral on many of the problems. The women in the 
twenty-three to twenty-nine age group seemed to be fairly evenly 
divided into radicals and conservatives, but the next division of 
ages, thirty to thirty-four, are consistently radical throughout. 

The changes in attitude on all of the items included in this part 
of the questionnaire are given in Table X. It also shows the social 
practices about which there were the greatest alteration of opinion. 

In scrutinizing the number in each group who changed from 
disapproval to approval since college days, it is interesting to note 
that the least reversal of opinion was made by those in the young- 
est category. Only 6.5 per cent of the total number of changes in 
attitude was made by this group. The oldest women, ranging in 
age from forty to fifty-two, ranked next, while those in the thirty 
to thirty-four group made the largest percentage (12.9) of change. 
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NUMBER 


TABLE X 


OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDE SINCE COLLEGE 
DISAPPROVAL OR TO APPROVAL 





Social Practices 


eading scientific sex literature 


Sex discussion among girls 


ing to a dance uncorseted 


M erate smoking for women 


Dates until one 0 ‘clock or later 


Going nude in gym loc hers 


Mo onlight picnics unchaperoned 


| 


| 


| 
_| 40-52 | 35 


i 


| 12 


9 


-~ 


Early marriages and staying on in| 


ollege 


College students having dates during 


the week 


Paying own way on a date with a man 


De cing 








Rooting at games 


Divorces 


I ght petting 


\ loonlight waltzes 


Going without stockings 


4ZZ MuUsIC 


teading popular s sex literature 


ompetitive athletic *s for women 


Card playing 


Night clubs 


Moderate drinking by men 


Wee bond house 
( hape rones 


Asking men for dates 











Age Groups 


DAYS FROM 


10 











5-39 | 30-34 


1] 





23-29 





DISAPPROV 


Total No. | 
of changes | 


in 
attitude 


31 
20 
20 
18 
16 


14 





AL TO LESS 


Rank ac- 
cording to 
| number of 
changes 
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TABLE X—Continued 


Social Practices 


Risque jokes 

Moderate smoking by men 

Joy rides 

Burlesque shows ; 4% 


Sex discussion with men 


Wearing a low-cut evening gown 


Moderate drinking by women l 


Crush on a member of your own sex | 1 


Reading love stories 


Conspicuous use of rouge 


Musical comedies 


Wearing high heels 


Attending romantic movies 


Free love 


Single standards for men and women| 


-- 


Double standards f« 2 men and women 
Love affairs with men . 
Marriage with yellow race 

Marriage with negroes 


Mean 8.33 | 11.7 


_| 40-52 | 35-39 


r > Gr s nn T 
Age ;roups _| Total No. | Rank ac- 


30-34 | 23-29 | of changes cording to 


in number of 
17 attitude changes 
‘ ] 


10 


10 





| 12.9 | 6.5 





One member in the oldest, one in the thirty-five to thirty-nine, 


and one in the youngest group report 


no changes in their opinions 


on these forty-three social practices since graduation. 

[t is also interesting to note the practices on which there was 
the most changes of attitude since the individuals were students. 
The tendency to take a franker and more sane attitude toward sex 
is here indicated by the fact that both reading scientific literature 
on the subject and discussing it rank first and second in the total 


number of changes. 


Opinions on moderate smoking for women 
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also seem significant in light of the growing acceptance of this 
practice. 

In order to discover how many in each age changed from 
ipproval to disapproval to a greater degree of disapprobation, the 
} data bearing on this question was collected and tabulated in 
Table XI. 





TABLE XI 


NUMBER OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDE SINCE COLLEGE DAYS FROM APPROVAL TO 
DISAPPROVAL OR TO MerRE MARKED DISAPPROVAL 


Number of changes in each age group 


| 

















Social Practices | 40-52 | 35-39 | 30-34 | 23-29 | Total | Rank 
| 
Total ee ee 
number of| 12 | 10 11 17 50 | 
ae cases -_ 
Competitive athletics for women ‘i | 6 | se | 16 l 
Dates during the week while in college | 1 | 5 | 2] 3 al : 3 
Love movies ~~ +| of 6| 2] «[ nu] 2 
Unchaperoned moonlight picnics | 1 | “s| 2] 2/0] 4 
Listening to jazz music == a 3 rye rte es 2 me 
jyrides = | Of 4@ i 1{ a4] of] 6. 
Reading love stories =” [0 | 5 | 1| 2] 8| 7 
Rootingatgames = =©6©| 2/ 1| 8] of 6 | 8 
Visiting night clubs = tt st‘z;C(t | | | a] 8 
Petting a — i 2; 3 | 1 | 0 | 6 8 
Telling risque stories ~— | ag! e2!]otl2} 564 
Weekend house parties unchaperoned a 1 2 0 | 1 ej | 12 
Early marringes = = | 2 of of] 1| 3 | 13 
Low cut evening dress ; 0 0 4 1 | 2 | 14 
; ede Percent | 10 | 45 | 20 | 25 | 2 . 





The radical change in approval to the negative side of the 
question on competitive athletics for women can be explained by 
the fact that this subject had been discussed in class, where a great 
2] many arguments had been presented against the practice. The 
other changes are less easy to account for. 

The percentage scores of the number of changes again indicate 
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that the oldest group changed least in their opinions, and this time 
those from ages thirty-five to thirty-nine most. 

In noting the change of attitude on so many of these social 
questions the reader is doubtless curious regarding the underlying 
reasons for the many modifications in beliefs. The purpose of the 
last division of the questionnaire was to shed some light upon this 
query. The women were asked to rank sixteen items in the order 
of importance, putting the figure 1 before the reason which they 
believed was most vital in changing their beliefs and practices 
since college days, 2 before the next, and so on. In Table XII the 
items ranking from first to tenth place were given a value of 9, 8, 
7, 6, ete., and those ranking from 10 to 13, a value of 1. The total 
scores were then computed as in Table V. (See page 48.) 

TABLE XII 


REASONS FOR CHANGES IN Betiers SIncE COLLEGE Days 








Ranking by | Number of 
total score | first choices 





Reasons Total score 





Varied experiences 
Wide reading 


Graduate work in a liberal university 


Growing up or maturing 


Contacts with thinking men and women 


Travel 

Influence of some one greatly admired by 
the individual 

Realization that conduct is neither black 
nor white 


Tragedies or crises in the person’s life 





Living in a large city 





- 


Breaking away from strict religious views! 





Reading modern philosophy 








It is also significant that varied experience ranks first as the 
strongest factor in change of attitude and that graduate work 
stands so near the top. The investigator found in following this 
up that forty-four out of the fifty felt that the liberalizing influence 
of Teachers College gave this factor such a marked place. War 
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ervice, motherhood, and living in a foreign country ranked low 
ecause only a few of the group had had those experiences. Read- 
os in modern philosophy and breaking away from overstrict 
religious training were of surprisingly little influence in changing 
attitudes of these women. 
Another factor which seems to relate to the subject was the 
-called character forces which the individual may have felt 
helped formulate her attitudes in college. The results of this part 
f the study are presented in Table XIII. 


TABLE XIII 
CHARACTER FORCES IN COLLEG 


Ranking by Number of 


Character Forces Total score ~ 
total score first choices 





Personal contacts with other students) 469 l 


Class work | 348 | 2 


Speeches by great men or women 
° - FA - } 
Personal contacts with professors out-| 
side classroom | 

| 


Extra-curricular activities 


Social and recreational activities 


College chapel 


8. Church relationships 





Y. W. C. A. 





Influence of Dean of Women 


Sorority membership 


Influence of chum or roommate 





It is instructive to observe the high place given to personal con- 
tacts with other students, class work, and speeches by great men 
and women. That social relationships, especially those with their 
professors outside the class room and other social activities, played 
such a large part, is also significant. It may also be a bit surprising 
to note the low rank given to college chapel, Y.W.C.A., and church 
relationships. | The fact, also, that the dean of women seems to have 
played such a small part in shaping these students’ attitudes is a 
challenge to advisors. This may indicate that most deans are so 
immersed in the innumerable duties which their position entails 
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that the time given to personal relationships has to be stinted. This 
is, of course, regrettable, since students over and over again have 
expressed a need and desire to have an older person to whom they 
could go freely for expert and understanding counsel. This study 
reveals the fact that reliance was placed on other students. 
Whether or not their influence was of marked value is not indi- 
cated. However, it still remains that the college student reshapes 
and alters many of his attitudes after the pattern of his group. 
He frequently discards the ideas which his parents have taught 
him, and adopts those which he sees believed and practiced by 
college friends whom he admires. This fact helps to corroborate 
the belief in the efficacy of the Big Sister movement or the system 
of upper classmen selected to be counselors, such as is carried out 
successfully in Northwestern University. 

The final conclusions from this study can be significant only for 
this particular group, and are given only as such. If a larger 
number had filled out the questionnaires the deductions might in 
general have had statistical weight. The more challenging find- 
ings of the study have been formulated and are presented in the 
form of hypotheses. 

1. If one criterion for choosing a dean of women is her open- 
mindedness and readiness to change opinions concerning certain 
modern conduct and beliefs, the group to choose is here one com- 
posed of women from thirty to thirty-four in age. As would be 
expected, the older women changed least in total attitude, and sur- 
prisingly enough this is also true of those ranging in age from 
twenty-five to twenty-nine. It may be said of the latter, however, 
that they did not have far to go. Having been high school or 
college students during the genesis of this social change through 
which we are going, they doubtless do not have so many adjust- 
ments to make as the other groups. 

2. The older women in this class showed the least change in 
opinions. There doubtless is, then, some relation between age and 
flexibility of attitude, but it is not strongly marked in the older age 
groups studied here. They showed a decidedly open-minded atti- 
tude, since many shifted from disapproval to approval on ten of 
the questions. 

3. The women ranging from thirty to thirty-four might be 
classed as the radical group. They indulged most frequently in 
the social practices listed in the questionnaire, and in most cases 
believed that college students today should have some of these 
experiences. This liberal viewpoint may be due to the fact that 
they were in college during the aftermath of the war, when social 
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problems were in such a state of transition. On the other hand, 
further studies in the psychology of the age period from thirty to 
forty might reveal some significant facts. Is this the so-called 
dangerous period when the woman is taking her last fling at life, 
either drinking from ‘‘the cup of experience’’ or threatening to 
doso? If she has been a so-called Puritan during her college days, 
does the pendulum tend to swing to the opposite extreme? 
1. A large majority of these fifty women showed some degree 
open-mindedness and change on many social problems. This 
dicates that the members of this particular group are not static 
n their beliefs, but willing to change attitudes and to try to see life 
trough the eyes of youth. 

The influence of graduate work, wide reading, and keen dis- 
cussion of modern problems in the major course, Educational and 
Social Guidance of Women, has undoubtedly led this group to take 
their beliefs out of ‘‘ecold storage’’, submit them to radical anal- 
ysis, and to discard some of those belonging to the ‘‘ petticoat era’’. 

On the whole, then, this group is a growing one and seems to 
be retaining the desired readiness to make changes in certain atti- 
tudes. This flexibility and change in attitudes is not only desirable 
but inevitable, for ‘‘Life consists of a succession of disturbances 


and alte ‘rations by external factors and in the reactions to them. 
There is also abundant reason to believe that in the absence of such 
Metasiman and alterations, life would soon cease and static 


99% 


equilibrium would sooner or later supervene. 


M. The Physiologic al Found: ations of Behavior, p. 217. 








THE CLASSIFICATION OF ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS * 


By GEORGE W. HARTMANN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


DLER?* has maintained on a number of occasions that the 
normal successful adaptation of the adult human organism 
to its environment hinges upon the effective solution of three 

main types of problems—those relating to sex, to one’s vocation or 
career, and to society at large. This view has much to recommend 
it on general a priori grounds, and practical therapeutic experi- 
ence, particularly in the milder cases of mental hygiene, seems 
to testify to the essential correctness of the schema. However, 
like most broad statements, it suffers from a certain vagueness of 
detail, especially with respect to what shall be called ‘‘social’’. It 
is not difficult to identify a sex, love, or marriage issue, as long as 
the pan-eroticism of the extreme Freudians is diligently avoided; 
and it is even easier to locate vocational misfits, either potential or 
actual. But a ‘‘societal’’ maladjustment needs to be specified more 
fully if it is to be treated without the confusion resulting from an 
indefinite and misunderstood diagnosis. Is self-consciousness, for 
example, a socially-conditioned phenomenon as such or does it 
have its roots in some aspect of sex behavior? Do family and 
parental disturbances result from libidinous tensions or from 
conflicting group interests? If, as seems likely, both factors are 
involved, the need for a more extensive and precise classification 
is enhanced. 

Such doubts as these, centering about the third member of the 
Adlerian trilogy, led to the following investigation. A group of 
100 Pennsylvania State College sophomores (43 men, 57 women) 
in a second course in educational psychology were given the fol- 
lowing class assignment as soon as the enrolment for the semester 
had been stabilized, which occurred about three weeks after the 





* Manuscript received May 20, 1932. 

1Cf. his contribution to the ‘‘ Psychologies of 1930’’, p. 400: ‘‘ This final aim 
appears in one’s attitude toward others, toward one’s vocation, toward the opposite 
sex. Thus we find concrete single purposes, such as: to operate as a member of the 
community or to dominate it, to attain security and triumph in one’s chosen career, 
to approach the other sex or to avoid it. We may always trace in these special pur- 
poses what sort of meaning the individual has found in his existence, and how he pro- 
poses to realize that meaning.’’ See also his Education of Children (New York, 1930), 
pp. 17-19, for a simpler and more extensive presentation of the same thesis. 
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eginning of the term. ‘‘I. Please submit a list of no less than five 


ry? 
I 


d no more than ten major life problems which cause you definite 
itional coneern and which demand your best intellectual efforts 
order to solve them. Rank them in diminishing order of impor- 
nee. Il. Show in what way your knowledge of elementary 
vchology may aid you in overcoming each of these personal 
‘ulties.”” The inclusion of this second part in the assignment 
de it an integral part of the. academic work of the term and 


accepted by the students as an ordinary class exercise. No 


nitation as to the length of the essay was imposed but the 
rage length of ten pages indicated that a fair degree of interest 
proportionate industry had been aroused by this novel topie. 
fter the papers had been analyzed in the manner to be described 
yw they were returned with an appropriate grade attached. 
s, under the guise of a study program ostensibly designed to 
crate and apply the student’s knowledge of general psychology, 
ealth of enlightening material not normally found on personnel 
ord cards was obtained. These informal and freely-composed 


eports have provided invaluable aid in discharging the advisory, 


ricular, and tutorial functions of the department. 
tlowever, the data secured in this fashion appeared to have more 
a passing local, individual or administrative interest, and 
e the rather large sample promised to be representative of the 
cerns of healthy twenty-year-old undergraduates, a fuller tabu- 
on of the items was undertaken in the hope of discovering 
nds or significant inter-relations. The method of treatment 
is comparatively simple and straightforward. As a first step 
the procedure, the names of the hundred subjects were entered 
a large auditing sheet. Opposite each name were entered 
person’s responses in the original serial order, usually as 
phrases characterizing his particular problems with the 
vinal wording preserved as much as possible. These state- 
ts were then examined as a whole and by a process of conden- 
tion twenty-nine distinct kinds of problems emerged. These 
ries were obtained without any artificial squeezing or forcing 
e Procrustean type but simply represent the natural group- 
vs resulting after due allowance for synonymous and equivalent 

pressions had been made. 

After this, every problem reported by a student was assigned 


a fractional value based upon the rank of the problem in relation 


the entire list he submitted, 2.e., if a subject presented ten 
oblems with the matter of ‘‘vocation or career’’ first in the 
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series, the fraction 1/10 would be entered opposite that particular 
rubric; 2/7 again meant that the item was placed second out of 
a list of seven. Consequently, the master sheet was dotted with 
aggregations of fractions ranging from 1/10 to 10/10 in magni- 
tude. <A satisfactory quantitative procedure which would be 
appropriate to the nature of the data without being cumbersome 
to apply or interpret was not easy to select, but three simple 
computations were finally made (see Table 1). The first involved 
arranging the topic headings in order of the frequency with which 
they were mentioned; thus, vocation with 55 separate citations 
stood highest and hobbies with only two stood at the bottom. The 
second calculation led to a ranking of the rubrics based upon the 
proportion of the first mentions to the total number of mentions 
under each label, e.g., vocation stood first in 22 cases out of 55 
specifying that problem at all. For comparability’s sake, this 
was converted into percentage terms, in this instance obviously 
40%. The third method was the most awkward of all and pro- 
duced an arrangement according to the relative importance of 
each problem when all rankings and not just the first (as in the 
preceding method) were considered. This was obtained by 
summing the percentage values of all the fractions and dividing 
by the number of cases under each heading; e.g., vocation yielded 
a total of 24.58/55 = .446, the index of relative significance. 
Obviously, the lower the index value the more important the item 
since 1/10 or .10 denotes a more serious or urgent issue than one 
listed as 9/10 or .90. The only doubt which this last technique 
raises is the legitimacy of treating as truly equivalent identical 
percentages based upon different magnitudes, that is, a 4/10 item 
was considered as equally important to the person who cited ten 
problems as a 2/5 item to one listing only half as many, since both 
fractions have a value of .40. While this may be questionable on 
strict psychological grounds, the method was retained as giving 
at least a rough approximation to the true state of affairs and 
serving thus as an added check upon the other arrangements. 
Table 1 summarizes the essential findings of the study. An 
examination of the rankings will show that only vocation and 
personality development at the high end and hobbies at the low end 
(which probably ought to be discarded because based on but two 
mentions) are consistently placed in all three series. The Spear- 
man footrule correlations are of interest because they suggest 
that importance as measured by position and importance as 
determined by frequency of occurrence are only modestly cor- 
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ated (riz = .38 and ris = .49). This may be interpreted to mean 
certain types of problems can be relied upon to be present 
ten but the particular seriousness they will assume necessarily 
ends upon the individual pattern of living. The other intercor- 


TABLE I. 


(NG RANK ORDERS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONAL PROBLEMS BASED UPON 
CTIVE ESTIMATES REPORTED BY ONE HUNDRED COLLEGE STUDENTS 


nged with respect to|2. Arranged according to/|3. Arranged according to 
frequency of men proportion of first men- relative position in indi 
tions to total mentions vidual series 
under each item 


Percentage Index Value 


40% Voeation .446 Vocation 
33 Inferiority .459 Inferiority 
development | 28 Personality 475 Personality 
27 School Work .505 Sehool Work 
unces 22 ~=s- Sel f-conscious .516 Finances 
power Lack of Confidence 525 Too aggressive 
nds 2] Parents .529 Temper 
gion 20 Temper .534 Parents 
erament 19 Religion .537 Self-confidence 
Work 16 Finances .539 Self-conscious 
phy of Philosophy .544 Health 
rents 5 Aggressive (too) .553 Sex 
nscious 
entration : Sex .568 Will-power 
rity complex ‘ Poor Memory .572 Speech 
Graces Selfishness .601 Concentration 
cal Code Health |.603 Ethical Code 
il Insubordination .606 Selfishness 
y-dreaming Ethical Code .615 Insubordination 
rs Will-power .616 Temperament 
Day-dreaming .621 Too submissive 
Aggressive Temperament .640 Day-dreaming 
mper Fears .661 Religion 


t 


ibordination Speech .663 Friends 
confidence Concentration .690 Poor Memory 
pting conventions | ‘ Friends .708 Fears 
fishness Accepting conventions |.711 Philosophy 
memory Social Graces 13 Accepting conventions 
submissive Too submissive .795 Social graces 
bbies Hobbies .935 Hobbies 


item includes ability to address audience, conversational freedom, and 


ice, 


ion, Te; = .78, is of course ‘‘spurious’’ to an unknown degree 
the items ranked highest appear in both lists but with dif- 


t proportional weights. 
is rather surprising to find sexual questions (including love 
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and marriage) which rank second out of twenty-nine according to 
the frequency criterion, dropping to eleventh and twelfth places 
when classified by an importance index. This suggests a recogni 
tion of its universality but a mild disparagement of its earnestness. 
The inferiority complex, on the other hand, reveals a reversed 
picture. Apparently a minority are troubled thereby but those 
whom it does affect are keenly aware of it. While rationalization 
and repression probably play a large role in determining the rank 
not only of this but of most of the other items, Allport and Katz? 
offer very cogent reasons why such influences do not necessarily 
invalidate responses obtained in the manner here employed. How. 
ever, it is interesting to speculate upon the nature of the adjust 
ments made by the remaining 55 individuals—over half the group 

who failed to mention the sex factor at all even under the 
charming disguise of a ‘‘desire to have a home of my own and 
two children.’’ 

The uniformly high rank of the personality development topic 
is probably a symptom of a healthy self-regarding sentiment, while 
the position of school work is of course an expected element 
a college group. The place of finances is probably also higher 
than in ‘‘normal’’ years because of the heavy strain of the economic 
depression (Spring, 1932), although it is probably still lower than 
its expected rank among the unselected population. Every item 
has an interesting story to tell to everyone who cares to analyze 
the table in detail. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
aggressiveness consistently creates problems more often than 
submissiveness. 

Perhaps Adler did not intend anyone to take his threefold 
division of human problems literally, but the tabular data provide 
only mixed comfort to an adherent of that view. One could hardly 
assert that a desire for a superior personality is motivated solely 
by ‘‘social’’ considerations, at least in the narrower meaning 0! 
the term. It is equally plausible that a good personality is desired 
as an end in itself and not just for the sake of getting along with 
others—this last motive being incidentally actually subsumed under 
the label ‘‘social graces’’ which stand low. A final defense of the 
Adlerian catalogue could perhaps be made by insisting that the 
27 rubrics are all really modes of social adjustment. This holds 
clearly enough for some items but the concept would need to be 


2 Students’ Attitudes, Syracuse, 1931, pp. 3 and 371. To use Allport’s langauge 
most of the responses dealt with in this paper reflect the ‘‘private’’ attitudes of t 
subjects with the almost certain exception of the sex citations which are probably 
influenced by the presence of a ‘‘ public’’ attitude. 
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retched dubiously to embrace all. In fact, one could just as 
easonably argue for the ‘‘social’’ character of the career and 
problems, which, if granted, would resolve the original trinity 
new monism. However, since this would mean spurning the 
es of analysis, it appears to be a safer procedure in personnel 
dance and therapy to deal with more restricted and concrete 
ssues than the general one of social adjustment. 
(he writer was impressed by.the complete absence of aesthetic 
es in these lists. Apparently ugliness—which certainly 
ades our environment as much as beauty—does not consti- 
a ‘‘problem’’ for these undergraduates. Can one say that 
rank order of problems is an indication of the scale of values 
‘ted by this college group? There is strong reason for affirm- 
this relationship. If so, it implies that these young people 
» largely to Spranger’s economic, social, and political types. 
religion, philosophy of life, and ethical code items indicate 
presence of the theoretical and religious types but the utter 
of any aesthetic trace is indeed startling. 





THE BABCOCK DETERIORATION TEST IN STATE 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE * 
By PHYLLIS WITTMAN, B.S.M.A. 


ELGIN STATE HOSPITAL, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


INTRODUCTION 


HE need for some objective measuring device for determining 
the extent of mental deterioration in psychotic patients has 
long been felt. The tests commonly used in a psychiatrist’s 

mental examination include some unstandardized questions and 
simple tests of performance that merely give him a more or less 
general idea as to whether the patient is deteriorated mentally o1 
not. The responses to these tests are not classified or accuratel) 
timed, and the subjective opinion of the examiner plays a larg 
part in the conclusion he reaches. 

These tests of deterioration do not take into account the original 
mental level of the patient, so that it is hard to distinguish, objec- 


tively, on the basis of the test result whether the patient has 
deteriorated to a low intellectual level or has never reached a 


higher one. 
EXPLANATION OF THE TEST 

The Babcock test of mental deterioration attempts to deal with 
this problem by measuring the patient’s former level of intellectuai 
ability by a vocabulary, then determining the present level of 
intellectual efficiency by a series of twenty-four tests of speed and 
new learning, and then finally ascertaining the discrepancy between 
the two as a measure of the amount of mental deterioration the 
patient has suffered, if any. 

The Terman vocabulary test is used to obtain a rating of the 
former mental ability of the patient before deterioration (1 
because ‘‘ Words once learned are not easily forgotten but remain 
as an indication of the mental ability a patient once had, since some 
kinds of words cannot be learned by persons of inferior intelli- 
gence, and the type of word one can learn is highly correlated with 
intelligence as measured by the criterion of ability in school and 








* Manuscript received September 13, 1932. 
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ollege work’’;' (2) beeause of the established reliability of the 
; a single measure of the intellectual ability;? (8) because it 
ess sensitive to the effects of malfunctioning than other types of 
sts: (4) because of the ease and speed with which it can be given, 
5) because it has the advantage of being enjoyed by most sub 
ts, who take it rather conversationally and with a feeling ot 
ixation and lack of constraint, as if the real test were over and 
could enjoy what followed. 
The etheiency norm is obtained by translating the vocabulary 
re into mental age terms and finding the norm for this mental 
from the table of norms worked out by the author. 

Twenty-four simple tests that stress speed and new learning 

ised by Dr. Babcock to determine the present level of mental 

ency of the patient. 

It is a commonly observed fact that mentally deteriorated sub 
ts not only have difficulty in making new associations and 

ining recent memories (while the more remote memory remains 

but also that comprehension and the making of correct 
sociations, and thus the ability to respond quickly with required 
ta, are lessened according to the degree of deterioration. 

The seores on most of the tests depend upon the accuracy and 
ed (these tests are timed in half-seconds with a stop watch 

which they are answered. On the other tests the scoring 
ends upon the accuracy and the completeness of the subject’s 

es. The scores on the twenty-four tests are averaged to 
tain the efficiency score. 

(he difference between the efficiency score and the efficiency 
rm gives an index of the amount of mental deterioration from 
lich the patient is suffering. For example, a patient makes an 

eimcieney seore of 9.2 and a seore on the vocabulary test which 
gives him a mental age of fifteen years. Consulting the table of 
norms, the efficiency norm for this mental age is found to be 14.7. 
The difference between the efficiency score and the efficiency norm 
is —).5 (9.2 —14.7 ——5.5); which indicates the amount of 
mental deterioration the patient has undergone. In this case the 
patient’s present efficiency level (9.2) is much less than average 
ficieney for one of his former mental level (14.7), and the patient 





Babeock, Harriet, An Experiment in Measurement of Mental Deterioration, 
ves of Psychology, No. 117. 

lerman, L. M., The Vocabulary as a Measurement of Intelligence, J. Ed. Psy 
gy, 1918, 452-466. 
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is said to show enough deterioration to be considered of patho 
logical significance. 

An index of 0 (when the efficiency score and the efficiency norm 
are equal) shows the patient to be functioning with exactly average 
mental efficiency for one of his intellectual level. A negative index 
shows the subject to be functioning with less than average efficiency 
for one of his intellectual level, while a positive index shows the 
opposite to be true. The range of the indices from a —1.0 to +1.0 
may be considered average, since among average, normal subjects 
the discrepancy between their intellectual level norm and their 
mental efficiency score may be this great, either in a positive or a 
negative direction. A score below —3.5 is considered by the 
author to be of pathological significance. 


PROCEDURE 

The Babeock Deterioration Test has been given to 245 patients 
and to 26 nonpsychotic subjects at the Elgin State Hospital. Fifty- 
two of these patients have also been retested with the scale after 
an interval of time, ranging from three to nine months. All but 
fourteen of the patients codperated apparently to the best of their 
ability so that the test results were considered reliable. The 
indices for the fourteen patients whose codperation was doubtful 
are not included in the statistical data. 

Most of the patients were referred directly to the psychologist 
by the examining physician, because he suspected that the patient 
was deteriorated mentally, or because the proposed diagnosis for 
the patient was one in which deterioration plays an important 
part, e.g. paresis, or chronic alcoholism. A few cases were referred 
because of some question as to the diagnosis in which definite 
information as to the amount of deterioration the patient showed 
would be of value in differentiating psychoses. Seven cases 
(diagnosed dementia praecox, paranoid type, in each case) inmates 
of the hospital for five years or more and with exceptionally good 
educational backgrounds were tested to determine whether long 
continued residence as patients within a state hospital had caused 
a let-down in their efficiency. The results showed no obvious 
mental deterioration. 

Retests were given to a number of paretic patients after they 
had completed some form of fever therapy and to some others who 
had previously been given an initial test, when the question of 
their parole was considered. 
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RESULTS 


The following table shows the average indices and the range of 
lices found for various forms of psychosis: 


Psychosis No. of Cases Av. Index Range 
Paresis 98 5.1 9.0 to +0.: 


Aleoholism 66 o.o 2 +1. 
. + 


pilepsy 26 


‘ 4 2 
Schizophrenia 24 g 
\fanic depre ssive 6 ‘ 
rganic brain disease 4 
choneurosis 4 
teriosclerosis ‘ 
nsuecessful i4 
n-psychotie 26 


will be noticed that those classifications that have the largest 
tive index averages are those psychoses in which mental 
rioration is an important factor, namely, epilepsy, paresis, 
teriosclerosis, and alcoholism. 
‘he average indices found for the so-called functional psy- 
es, schizophrenia and manic-depressive, agree with the general 
that there is no definite pathological mental deterioration 
ated with these forms of mental disease. The average index 
| for the schizophrenic patients cannot be taken as reliable for 
ass asa whole. The indices of those patients who were tested 
etermine if lengthy residence as patients in the hospital had 
ted their mental efficiency, influenced the average index of 
yphrenie patients in a positive direction, Ten of the fourtcen 
listed as unsuecessful because of lack of codperation were 
ts who were given a diagnosis of dementia praecox. Their 
ated indices were very low but were not included in the 
tical caleulations for this group because of their unreliability. 
Graph I shows the average scores on the various efficiency tests 
by the schizophrenic patients in this study. The straight 
marks the average efficiency score for individuals with a 
ntal level equal to the average for the schizophrenic group, 7.e., 
en years. The scores made on the various tests by twenty- 
schizophrenic subjects were averaged for each test and the 
ilting averages plotted. From the graph one sees that tne 
rage on the different tests of speed and mentai efficiency range 
mselves more or less equally on either side of the norm, although 
re are slightly more tests (eleven) with average score below this 
norm, only nine tests having scores above. The average index for 
the whole group is —0.8, indicating only a slight lessening in 
ental efficiency in the group, taken as a whole, and no evidence of 
athological deterioration. 
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The group of alcoholic patients tested may be considered as 
more or less typical of the group as a whole. The great majority 
of these patients were tested before they were presented at staff 
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parole. The range of the indices is fairly large—from —4.2 (indi- 
ating deterioration of pathological significance) to +1.4 (indicat- 
ing slightly above average mental efficiency). 
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all the questions in a prompt, alert manner and took pride in 
giving his answers with speed and accuracy. This patient, in spit. 
of continued use of alcoholic stimulants, is functioning with abov: 
average eff ene y. 

Graph II shows the average scores on the efficiency tests made 
by the group of patients in this study diagnosed ‘‘ Alcoholism, 
without Psychosis’’. The average index for the twenty-one 
patients is —1.8, indicating a certain amount of mental deteriora 
tion in the group as a whole, but not enough to be considered of 
pathological significance. 

Graph LIL shows the average scores made by the patients with 
the diagnosis of ‘‘Aleoholism with Deterioration’’. They have 
lower average scores—despite a higher average intellectual norm 
on most of the tests. The tests of immediate recall, retention, and 
new learning (8, 15, and 17) were very poorly performed. 

The range of indices for the paretic patients (—9.0 to +-0.3) is 
quite large but definitely on the negative side, showing that in 
these cases a definite amount of mental deterioration is a part of 
the picture. Graph IV shows the average scores made by sixty-six 
patients, diagnosed general paralysis of the insane, on the effi 
ciency tests. It demonstrates very clearly that the efficiency with 
which these paretic subjects are functioning mentally is far below 
the norm for subjects of their caleulated mental age. 

Thirty-nine of these cases have been retested after some form 
of fever therapy was given the patient, to determine the improve 
ment in mental efficiency, if any. As a check on the reliability of 
the retest findings, the assistant managing officer of the hospital, 
who was more or less familiar with these patients both before and 
after treatment, rated them according to the amount of improve- 
ment he considered them to have shown, without knowing the value 
of the deterioration indices obtained. Eight of the patients who 
were retested he was not familiar enough with to rate as to im- 
provement, and the physician upon whose service the patients were 
found rated them. The following table shows the results: 


First Index Retest Index Psychiatrist’s Rating 


i , Stationary 
—4.% : Stationary 
6 ‘ Improved 
3.6 2.8 Stationary 
—3. , Improved 
Diagnosis changed 
Improved 
Stationary 
Stationary 
Stationary 
Improved 
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First Index Retest Index Psychiatrist ’s Rating 


2.4 —2.! Stationary 
6 4.5 Improved 
Improved 
Deteriorated 
Stationary 
Improved 
Improved 
Stationary 
Improved 
Stationary 
Deteriorated 
Stationary 
Stationary 
Stationary 
Diagnosis chan 
Improved 
Improved 
Improve d 
Stationary 
Stationary 
Deteriorated 
Stationary 
Improved 
Improved 
Stationary 
Stationary 
Stationary 
Improved 


red 


{ 


most cases there is a fair degree of correlation between the 
lency shown by the difference between the two indices made 
an individual and the psychiatrist’s rating—arrived at inde- 
dently of the Babeock scoring. 
These cases cannot be considered a reliable sample of the whole 
up of paretics given an initial test, however. In quite a few 
the retests were given at the suggestion of the physician in 
rge because he had noticed definite improvement in the patient 
| wished some objective estimate of this degree of improvement. 
other cases retests were given by mere chance, either because 
e availability of the patient at the time or because the patient’s 
me appeared near the top of the list of pareties having had initial 
ts. However, in all the cases retested the patients had finished 
t least one course of fever treatment and at least three months in 
had elapsed between giving the initial test and the retest. 
Case No. 6 was presented before the staff of the hospital as a 
ase of general paralysis of the insane because of positive sero- 
ogical findings and a few clinical indications of this psychosis, 
though the deterioration index showed the patient to be function- 
ng with high efficiency for one of his intellectual level; that is, not 
riorated mentally. Index +0.8. At staff meeting, how- 
ver, because of social history findings, the persecutory delusions 
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of a bizarre nature that the patient had, and the fact that he showed 
no evidence of mental deterioration, the majority of the staff 
favored the diagnosis of dementia praecox, paranoid type, with 
cerebrospinal lues, and he was provisionally diagnosed as such. 

Case 25, upon his first admission to the hospital, was diagnosed 
as general paralysis of the insane. His serum and spinal fluid 
findings were positive for syphilis. He was paroled home shortly 
and on readmission to the hospital a deterioration test showed the 
patient to be functioning with average mental efficiency for one o| 
his superior intellectual level. When presented at staff meeting 
his diagnosis was changed to manic-depressive, depressed phase. 
He recovered, was again paroled home, and returned shortly in a 
typical manic phase of the psychosis. His diagnosis at the present 
time is manic-depressive, manic phase. 

Case 38 shows a rather marked difference between the improve- 
ment indicated by the two indices and the psychiatrist’s opinion 
as to the patient’s condition. The patient is a well educated, cul 
tured individual, and at the time of the first test presented much 
the same appearance to the casual observer as he does at the pres 
ent time. On topics of the day, school knowledge, conversationa 
ability, ete., the patient at the time of initial presentation showed 
few, if any, signs of mental deterioration. His performance on th 
deterioration scale, however, gave him low scores on tests of imm¢ 
diate recall and retention, and on those tests requiring sustained 
attention and concentration, such as tests of new learning. (1 
the retest the patient showed marked improvement in these fields, 
for he was better able to keep his attention fixed on the problem i 
hand. He had, however, the same attitude and manner he had 
shown when first examined, namely, marked egotism and brag 
gadocia, and a somewhat euphoric state of mind. No definit 
grandiose ideas were brought out. He is rather childlike in his 
emotional attitude and his behavior on the ward is much the same 
as upon admission. He is a willing and intelligent worker, but 
becomes tired very quickly and is not much interested in the 
manual tasks that are assigned to him on the ward. 

The nonpsychotic subjects tested include seven students, fiv 
doctors, eight internes, and six employees. For this group, 0 
course, the average intellectual level is a rather high one ((irap! 
V). The average mental age for the group of twenty-six subjects 
is sixteen years and the average index is +1.2. This is for th 
most part a highly selected group, and the majority of subjects ar 
not only somewhat above average intellectually but are also high! 
efficient in the use of their intellectual powers. 
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However, this 


e deterioration test then seems to be a fairly reliable 


for measuring the 
makes after fever therapy has been administered. 
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amount of improvement a paretic 
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index does not give a complete picture of the mental condition of 


the patient, but rather an indication of his mental efficiency alone. 


Thus, in several cases that showed marked improvement on the 
retest, their emotional reactions and behavior were still more 0) 
less childish and inappropriate. This would indicate that while 
the test may be used in these cases as a measure of deterioration, 
it cannot be used as a measure of any of the other factors influen 
ing the psy hotr patie nt, and thus cannot be used as a sinal 
measure for determining the return of a patie nt to a non-psychot 
condition. 

The theory on which the author based this test, that is, that a 
vocabulary seale gives one a definite and fairly reliable measure of 
the initial mental ability of the patient before any deterioration 
oceurs, seems to be corroborated by our results. Many patients 
whose social histories showed them to be at one time well educated 
and efficient individuals made correspondingly high scores on the 
vocabulary scale, although marked deterioration was evidenced by 
the low scores made on the efficiency tests. For example, R. H., a 
high school graduate, who had held a responsible position as claim 
agent for a large railroad some time previous to admission, was 
diagnosed general paralysis of the insane. On the vocabulary test 
his score was equal to a nineteen-year mental level; that is, superior 
adult. On the tests of present mental efficiency he did very poorly. 
For instance, it took him eight seconds to recall the name of th: 
Governor of Illinois, and he could not remember, within ten see- 
onds, the vear he was married, ete. He named over the letters of 
the alphabet with much hesitation and six errors, and he failed 
badly on the days and months reversed tests. The memory and 
retention tests were poorly done, but he did fairly well on the tests 
of picture and word recognition. 

The efficiency norm, that is, the average efficiency score for the 
normal person with a mental age of nineteen years, is 16.1, while 
the efficiency score made by the patient was 9.2, giving an index 
of —6.9. It is very evident in this case that deterioration has 
affected greatly certain mental functions, while the knowledge and 
use of words is but little impaired. 

The efficiency tests used were not so satisfactory as the others. 
One is the ‘‘locating of cities’’ test. The results on this test seem 
to be due primarily to the previous training and education of the 
subject, and in only a very limited sense are indicative of the 
efficiency of the patient. The dull and backward but little deteri- 
orated subject is penalized too severely on this particular test, 
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hile the traveled, previously intellectual, but at present deteri- 
rated subject is given too high a score. 

Another unsatisfactory test is the naming of simple objects, 
such as a knife, key, pencil, ete., held up by the examiner. On this 
est all the subjects received fairly high scores, and the results 
showed little or no significant differentiation of subjects, except in 
liree cases Which showed very great deterioration. However, the 

necipal objection to the test is the unfavorable reaction it pro- 

ices on the subject. The average patient taking the tests sub- 
tted willingly enough to naming the articles held up, but with 
added emphasis in tone and manner, indicating that he consid- 

d the childishness of the test beneath his dignity. Several 

tients became quite scornful and indignant, demanding to know 

y the examiner was asking such silly, babyish things. 

In answer to this eriticism Dr. Babeock* stated that she found 

s test of little good, but that she thought it would be useful in 
esearch at extreme degrees of mental impairment. The test has 

left out of the latest revision of the deterioration scale. 


CONCLUSION 


The Babeock test appears to be valid and reliable and is useful 


a diagnostic tool in the measurement of psychotic deterioration. 
s, also, at times an aid in determining the type of treatment, the 
upation or parole of the patients. 


Written communication with author. 





THE CONCEPT OF “CENTER OF DIFFICULTY” * 
By ENGLISH BAGBY 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


disorder it may be discovered that a whole array of malad just 

ing traits have had their origin in a worry reaction of ver 
simple form. Under such circumstances, the worry process may 
quite properly be characterized as a ‘‘center of difficulty’. A 
typical instance of this sort of psychological situation is briefly 
reviewed in the following case-history. 


[* connection with the systematic study of a complex personalit: 


THE ORIGINAL WORRY REACTION 


A fifteen year-old youth of superior physical constitution was 
sent to a clinical psychologist with the statement that he seemed 
unduly concerned about the state of his health. Incidentally, it was 
reported that he insisted upon wearing at all times and in al! 
places a most disreputable sweater. When examined, the patient 
was extremely evasive and he made no useful statements during 
the first few interviews. In a subsecuent consultation, however, 
while being apparently ignored for a few moments, he said softly 
and as if to himself, ‘‘I thought that I was going to die.’’ Called 
upon to explain this irrelevant comment, he reluctantly related the 
following episode which had occurred twelve months previously. 

One day while at school, the patient heard that he was going 
to be required to attend a lecture dealing with the general problem 
of sex. He was greatly alarmed because, having recently been 
practicing masturbation, he was afraid that he might become 
embarrassed during the lecture and by his blushing arouse the 
suspicions of his class-mates. Later in the day he sat through the 
discourse in a condition of emotional shock, little able to compre 
hend what was said from the platform. As a matter of fact 
two topics were discussed—masturbation and venereal disease. 
Furthermore, the speaker concluded his remarks with the absurd 
threat that death must inevitably follow the contraction of venereal 
disease. The youth, in his confusion, related the idea of death 
to his masturbation and defined his situation as follows, ‘‘ Having 
engaged in masturbation, I have injured my body and I shall die.” 


—— 





* Manuscript received May 9, 1932. 
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his episode is typical of those which serve to generate persist- 
moods of fear, or worry. A problem arose which the individual 

nable to assimilate. More precisely it may be said that the 
m of his fear provoked a display of trial-and-error of the 
ng type but, under the existing cireumstances, no tension 
thought could develop. Death was inevitable as he sup 
It is true that, if the patient had sustained a confidential 
to some competent adviser, his erroneous ideas would 
been corrected. However, the sexual nature of his difficulty 

ded his discussing his problem with anyone. 
emained locked-in with his mood. 


Accordingly 


With the origin of this ‘‘center of difficulty’’ thus roughly out 
we proceed to a discussion of the development of the psy- 
ogical complications. It is possible to distinguish two chief 
n this development. The first is toward a hypochondria, while 
cond is toward a make-shift assimilation of the original prob 
of worry. 


THE REACTION OF HYPOCHONDRIA 
is a matter of clinical observation, supported by somewhat 

experimental research, that a persisting emotional state, 
as a mood, produces a range of maladjusting effects. 


These 
(A) a tendency to exhibit sudden and sometimes violent 
rsts of rage on slight provocation—this should not be con 
d with the phenomenon of continuously prevailing irritability, 
diffusion in the form of repeated simple movements, such as 
ing with the foot, (C) restlessness, with an inability to continue 
particular task, (D) hyper-distractibility with repeated shift 
of attention, and finally (FE) an introversion involving both 
occupation and seclusiveness to an exaggerated degree. 
\fter the development of the primary mood of worry, the 
tient under consideration displayed the foregoing effects. By 
on of his unreasonable rage reactions and his seclusiveness, 
tion developed between him and his friends. Consequently, 
» the infrequent periods when he desired companionship, he 
rebuffed. This constituted a failure in social adjustment and 
licated the emotional problems of his life by giving him ideas 
ersonal inferiority. 


iT) 


the seeond place, the patient failed in his scholastic work 
se of his restlessness and his inability to concentrate. Having 
demoted one grade, he promptly became the object of unfavor- 
omments and ridicule because of his supposed stupidity. He 
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ultimately developed a fear of the whole school situation, and his 
adjustment took the form of hypochondriacal complaints through 
which his parents were persuaded to permit him to discontinue 
his studies. He thus fell hopelessly behind in his education— 
another source of ideas of inferiority and worry. 


THE MAKE-SHIFT PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION 


It has been intimated that during the development of his hypo- 
chondriacal trend the young patient made some progress toward 
the achievement of an assimilation of the problem arising from 
the sex lecture. This assimilation process was never complete, but 
it did afford a partial solution of the difficulty. 

Almost immediately upon the development of his mood ot 
worry, the patient began to read such pseudo-medical pamphlets 
as he could secure. One of these appeared to confirm his fears. 
Also, it supplied him with the familiar list of supposed symptoms 
of degeneration. Included were: ‘‘a sense of fatigue after exer- 
cise’’, ‘‘a feeling of lassitude upon being awakened in the morn- 
ing’’, and so forth. All of these symptoms were regularly 
experienced, and their frequent appearance was insured by antici- 
pation. In this way the hoplessness of his situation was seemingly 
confirmed. Finally, however, a new circumstance arose. 

After six months of stress, the patient came into possession 
of a quack diet-book of an extremely optimistic quality. From 
its pages he learned that symptoms of every conceivable sort will 
yield to a properly selected diet regime. He put the new ideas 
into practice with a high degree of confidence and with a very 
favorable suggestive effect. However, because he did not know 
when his symptoms would reappear or in what combination, he 
wished to have his diet-book always with him. As it was too large 
to fit into his pockets, he carried it inside his sweater and the 
sweater was always worn. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper an attempt has been made to show how many of 
the features of a minor disorder or personality may have their 
origin in a simple original mood of fear which may, for this 
reason, be most accurately described as ‘‘a center of difficulty’’. 
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rT WAT the causes of delinqtiency are multiple is today a gen- 
| erally accepted axiom. The doctrine of original sin, together 
with brain localization of criminality 4 la Gall and the stig- 
of degeneracy, the criminal type of Lombroso, have been 
egated to the limbo of theories, the scientific testing of which, 
vever, have indirectly contributed to the elucidation of the 
roblem of juvenile delinquency. 
Such concepts per se do not stand the test of critical thinking: 
y fall before the experimental method. There results a recog- 
tion of the fact that the delinquent does not spring upon society 
finished product steeped in inherent criminal tendencies. In- 
ease histories of court and behavior clinics subjected 
entific, statistical study demonstrate the necessity of logical 
ng in tracing motivation of delinquent behavior, in finding 
stimuli to reactions, cause and effect, and in formulating premises 
ng by logical steps to conclusions. 
Pragmatically enough, attention turns to the interaction of 
personality of the delinquent child with the personalities of his 
to the interaction of the child’s personality with all the 
titutions, situations, events of his environment. The delinquent 
d is the product of his total situation and he cannot be scien- 
cally considered aside from his total configuration. Investiga- 
on of the effect of the particular environment in its most 
comprehensive connotation, on the specifically constituted indi- 
vidual leads to the erux of the delinquency problem. In its broad- 
est sense, environment includes not only the physical entourage 
it the occasional and general attitudes, implicit as well as 
explicit, of each member of the family to all the other members. 
The explicit and implicit attitudes of parents may intensify gradu- 
ily and unwittingly maladjustment in a child to a degree that 
emonstrates the development of an extremely unhygienic mental 
tunctioning. 
It is evident to specialists cognizant of the total gestalt of 
lelinquent children that juvenile delinquency involves numerous 
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and varied types of personality in numerous and varied situations, 
Environment is seen to intensify or diminish personality traits; j 
reacts on certain traits more conspicuously than on others, and jt 
often modifies original traits beyond recognition. This applies to 
adjusted and maladjusted alike. It is a biological truism that 
organic evolution, not only physical but also mental development, 
can be explained in terms of the capacity for variation of the 
individual and the selection exercised on the individual by his 
environment. This is of importance in studying all types of 
deviates, delinquents, and the ill-adjusted generally. 

Another conspicuous company of maladjusted, the psychotics, 
for the most part suffer from two types of psychoses, the manic 
depressive and the dementia praecox syndromes. It is largely con- 
ceded that the etiology of schizoid and ecycloid alike may be found 
in an environment of a sort unsatisfactory or detrimental to th: 
particular personality, the specific constitution subjected to it. 
The same is true of the delinquent. 

Analysis of the forces behind abnormal development centers 
attention on the psychology of motivation which harks back to the 
concept of conflict, in sum primary instincts or drives at odds wit! 
higher and more recently developed drives of a cultural civiliza 
tion. Conflict arises within the individual, between his own highly 
developed cortical areas and the more primitive portions of the 
brain. The demands of a certain level of conduct imposed directly 
from without may severely tax the delinquent child operating at a 
lower instinctive level. The delinquent fails to reconcile intellec- 
tually his individualistic motives and drives with the socially 
accepted standard. A rationalized, illogical thinking propitious 
to the individual’s momentarily uppermost drives’ often displaces 
logical reasoning. Indeed, logical reasoning is on a much higher 
intellectual plane than that to which the delinquent child can gen- 
erally attain. With many delinquent children reactions are only 
too often at a low impulsive level; as when a hungry child steals 
food; or a child not trained in obedience, disobeys; or a child 
unhappy at home, runs away from it; or a child failing in school, 
becomes truant. Of such is juvenile crime, punishable by arraign- 
ment and disposition in court. 

Society attacked must deal with its assailants. A study of its 
assailants reveals them as pointed out, the products of environ- 
ments which stimulate specific habit reactions in specific person- 
alities. Attention to the locale often discloses that the very insti- 
tutions upon which Society is bui!t are functioning very defectively. 
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ed, some institutions upon which Society is based, so sacro- 
t, are in many specific circumstances even causing the crim- 
This charge can be made against the family, the school, and 
neighborhood in only too many instances. Because this fact is 
willingly admitted, investigations, study, and treatment are 
icted at the wrong end of the problem. Instead of an ounce 
prevention we are meting out pounds of cure of uncertain 
uacy and remedial measures which are but momentary 
atives. 
elaborate set-ups commissions investigate; bureaus ‘‘pre- 
clinies study and treat. Expensive behavior clinics in 
ols and institutions undertake to solve the delinquency prob- 
There are varieties of crime clinics for adults as well as for 
dren. For the most part the stable door is locked after the 
eis out. 
llowever, such organizations are arousing a widespread quest 
the etiology of behavior problems, bound to be generally 
ructive in contributing to the study of human nature, to the 
ilvsis of wayward impulses of all degrees, and to a recognition 
tisocial tendencies due to lack of adjustment to the established 
accepted scheme of things, and above all to a scrutiny of these 
blished and accepted institutions. 
\s it is, in a superficial way we conclude that the crime situation 
eing remedied as best may be by studying and disposing of the 
minal temporarily at least. However, treatment of this sort is 
requently ephemeral, desultory, futile, and a far ery from pre- 
ntive. Perhaps because of many ulterior motives, political, 
economic, social, religious, we hesitate to face the issue boldly, to 
dmit the causes of delinquency. But the issues must be faced if 
he gargantuan problem, etiology, is to be grappled with and the 
delinqueney situation remedied. It is questionable whether the 
prevalent myopia in view of the crime question is due to ignorance 
or to unwillingness to tackle a difficult task or to fancied inability 
cope effectively with admittedly formidable odds. 
Scrutiny of the delinquent child reveals many factors involved 
the total situation, such as race or nationality, and whether the 
home is English speaking; economic level and marital status of 
parents, incidence of step-parents, of brothers and sisters, rank 
ol the culprit among his siblings, and family pathology generally. 
\lso of importance are age of the delinquent, sex, intelligence, and 
school grading, nearly always misgrading either from the point of 
view of chronological age or mental age, or both. Much is revealed 
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concerning the total situation of the child by his type of delin- 
quency. In all contingencies when examining the delinquent for 


the inducing causes of his delinquency it becomes evident he can 
not be separated from his environment of which he is part and 
parcel. It also becomes clear that certain concomitant factors in 
the delinquent’s gestalt must be dealt with adequately to mitigate 


for the future the delinquency problem. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


By K. Dunlap. New York: 


rs: THetR MAKING AND UNMAKING 
Liveright, 1932. Pp. x+326 


[he present volume is a stimulating exposition from a point of view 


frequently promulgated by a scientific psychologist of Dr. Dunlap’s 
tanding. In his Preface he states definitely that he feels that the justi- 
ation of ‘‘pure’’ science lies in the ultimate applicability of its product, 
anting that scientifically sound data be at hand as a basis for applica- 

ns. He feels that now the point has been reached in psychology where 

; justifiable to try to help individuals who need aid in adjusting 

selves to their personal and social problems, and this book is offered 
the hope that it will aid people to make an adequate adjustment to 
r difficulties. The book is written for the layman, as will be attested 
a footnote (p. 105), where the humane reader is assured that the 
ilcitrant rat, refusing to take the right turn, receives a punishment 
nly .00004 to .00008 ampere—quite harmless, and unpleasant only 

iuse unexpected. 

(he terms consciousness, feeling, perceiving and thinking are used, 

they are taken to mean no more than that there are certain reactions 

mon to humanity which can be conveniently classified so. ‘‘We have 
ntities, however, except physical entities and abstractions. Perceiving, 
king and feeling we look upon as reactions or responses, because we 

e no other scientific way of looking at them.’’ 

From reading the book the uninformed would gain the impression 
that the psychoanalysts have offered nothing of value to psychology, and 
that their treatment of unfortunate patients has been considerably more 

rimental than beneficial. The word ‘‘unconscious’’ is eliminated from 

discussion of emotional difficulties, although the author takes the 
trouble to inelude in the appendix a brief explanation of his reason for 

iding it. He feels that the term adds nothing to the discussion, for 

has covered all the ground usually covered by the psychoanalysts, 
without ‘‘eonfusing . . . (the reader) . . ._ by the misleading 
erm. By so doing, we avoid the mummery and the mysticism which have 
sprung up around the vague concept of ‘unconscious’, which is merely 
i god drawn from the machine to cover ignorance.’’ 

Since living may be summarized as a continual learning and unlearn- 
ug, a process which may be either fast or slow, the chief problem which 
we may ask ourselves is, ‘‘How can we learn most successfully?’’ The 
book is a consideration of this problem from one angle or another. 

(he first seven chapters discuss the fundamental principles of learning, 
theories, processes involved, conditions under which efficient learning oc- 

irs, and retention, recall, and relearning. ‘‘Skill’’ and ‘‘knowledge’’ 
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learning are taken to be very much alike, although the former im 
some direct manipulation of the environment, while the latter does 
The author lists (in their probable order of importance in practica 
the six fundamental forms of learning, as: the formation of a resp 
the formation of a response which includes the essential actions 
variety of practice responses but only a selection from their stimu 
patterns, the modification of a definite response already learned, the 
bination of two responses previously learned into a third (including 
conditioned reflex as a particular case), the serial connection of resp 
and serial connection while the responses to be connected are being lear 
Ile reviews his three alternative hypotheses of learning, indicating 
all three are probably applicable in different cases. These are: (1) Aly 
theory: that repetition of a response increases the probability of its 
rence, (2) Beta theory: that repetition of a response decreases the pr 
bility of its recurrence, and (3) Gamma theory: that repetition has 
effect upon the probability of reeurrence. In Alpha learning pra 
will fix a habit; this is ealled positive practice. In Beta learning, pract 
will abolish a habit, and this is called negative practice. Dunlap | 
that Alpha practice occurs in those cases in wh.ch the learning is n¢ 
really finished, while the Beta practice is that in which, because of 
inclusion of purposes, desires, and judgments as effective factors i 
learning, the result of the practice is the loss of certain elements 
response. 

Beginning with the eighth chapter (on remembering and forgetting 
author becomes less historical and theoretical, and advances his ideas 
putting into practice the theories which will aid the reader to adjust 
himself to a social world. The eighth chapter includes some very commo: 
sense advice on remembering and forgetting, studying, ete. The ninth 
chapter considers personal and social adjustment; normal is defined sta 
tistically, and the social aspect of normality in mental characteristics 
emphasized. It is pointed out that adjustment may consist of modifying 
the patient, or of modifying the environment, and the situations in which 
each method should be used are considered. The tenth chapter reports 
the method of applying negative practice to three specific bad habits 
(stammering, tics, and sex vices). It is emphasized that such practice 
should occur under supervision by a competent psychologist, but it oc 
to the reviewer that if the book comes into the hands of many maladjusted 


persons, this precaution may, in many cases, be ignored, with detrimental 


results. 

The last chapter discusses the relationship between learning ab 
and intelligence. Dunlap explains that intelligence has been defined as 
skill, as learning ability, and as a combination of learning ability with 
several other rather vague abilities. He criticizes the use of intelligence 
tests as research instruments, for they are not a direct method of getting 
at a person’s learning ability (the true intelligence) but only an indirect 
method, by testing his previously acquired knowledge and skill. Although 
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edueational and social purposes, if discreetly used, the mental 
nstrument of precision, and never can be. This critical 
field of intelligence testing is particularly to be com- 
book is widely read by the non-psychological public, for 
out the difficulties inherent in the problem, and urges a more 
‘ceptance of intelligence ratings. It cannot be said that the 

is new in psychology. 
book is clearly written and well organized. It presents a point of 
hat is usually slighted by academic psychologists, ¢.e., the importance 
eally applying their knowledge, and turning it to the benefit 
r fellowmen. For the professional psychologist it offers little par 
new in subject-matter, since the theory of negative practice 
ready been published elsewhere, although not in such a detailed 
On the side of theory much is very stimulating reading, particularly 
cisms offered of the physiological theories of learning in general, 
the conditioned reflex theory in particular, for Dunlap feels that 
fications produced in living organisms through their own activity 
yet understood, and that the conditioned reflex theory, far from 
basic explanation of learning is so complex that it must first 

be explained. 
n the appendix is found a bibliography for each chapter except the 
the apocryphal discussion of subconscious takes the place here of 
bibliography on adjustment 


D. E. JOHANNSEN. 


rue DyYNAMIcs oF Benavior.* By K. 8. Lashley, Editor. Chi- 
igo: University of Chieago Press, 1932. Pp. xiv, 332. $5.00 


first of these studies, by C. P. Stone, concerns wildness and 
eness in rats. For ten consecutive days Stone confronted his rats 


hree standard situations, and, on a scale of three, daily rated each 


for wildness (six criteria) and savageness (five criteria). Un- 

albino rats were slightly less wild and savage than quarter-breeds 

x wild) and yellow-hoods; and these animals were markedly less 

ind savage than the half-breeds (albino x wild) and the captured 

ts. Within the quarter-breeds coat color had no significant relation 

the traits under consideration. No substantial sex differences were 

ud in these traits. The evidence strongly suggested that wildness and 

vageness in rats are hereditary rather than environmental; although 

ining is appreciably effective in taming the animals. Regarding this 
point, this study corroborates the earlier findings of Yerkes. 

Another of the studies, by Landis, concerns a certain wildness, if not 

geness, In human beings. With a group of 100 delinquent boys and 

rhtly larger group of delinquent girls Landis used a series of tests 

measurements concerned with psychopathic or emotional nature, 


Manuscript received April 12, 1933. 
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modifications of Thurstone’s Personality Schedule, the Allport A-S, Heiq- 
breder introversion-extroversion, Almack humor, Pressey X-O, Hy]! 
suggestibility, as well as measurements on the pursuitmeter and the psycho 
galvanometer. None of these measures had any significant correlation 
with the other measures, or with age, intelligence, or school achievement 
There were no marked deviations in test scores to correspond with th 
psychopathy of th delinquents. It is very possible that we need first 

study more intimately the behavior constituents of the various psycho) 
athies. 

The eritical chapter of discussion offers much for our reflection. Landis 
points out that we have been too eredulous in accepting the psychogalvai 
reflex as a signal criterion of emotion, that ‘‘this phenomenon has th: 
same relationship to the total behavior of an individual that blood pressur 
respiration, or changes in skin color have’’; and he suggests that this 
reflex, like other physiological mechanisms, may denote physiological states 
quite without any discoverable psychological concomitants. He also d& 
eries our search for a measure of ‘‘general emotionality’’ rather than 
specific patterns, pointing out that we have been trying to test ‘‘ver 
complicated varieties of human behavior which have little in commor 
except the name emotion’’. There is the obvious implication that socia 
psychologists have committed a multiple error in designing tests supposed 
to measure traits that are supposed to exist and to be unitary. Psychology 
does indeed need to give more thought to its fundamentals. 

The third study essentially corroborates in a college population the 
findings of Landis in institutional populations. Darrow and Heath ana 
lyzed the responses to the Thurstone Personality Schedule in relation to 
twenty-one measures of physiological reactions. 

For purposes of correlation the authors grouped together as ‘‘constella 
tions’’ questions relating to similar difficulties. The individual physio 
logical measures gave correlations with these constellations ranging fron 
00 to .31, with 93 per cent of the correlations under .20 and 60 per cent 
under .10. When five of these constellations (socially inactive, neuras 
thenic, hypersensitive, depressed, and anxious) were massed together into 
a neurotic superconstellation, and the four physiological measures with 
greatest relationship to them (small recovery-reaction quotient, large re- 
covery during rest, slight association of galvanic reactions to the conditioned 
stimuli with the conditioning stimuli, and large conditioned blood-pressure 
reaction) were assembled to constitute a neurotic syndrome, the correlation 
between these two composites was only .364. 

Despite our Kraepelins and Kretschmers, we are still far from a sig- 
nificant analysis or a useful classification of psychoses, neuroses, OF 
‘‘normal’’ neurotic trends. Regarding this very point, the reviewer be- 


lieves the authors minimize one importance of their study when they 


state that ‘‘negative conclusions prove little’’. 
CHARLES LEONARD STONE 
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Maemillan, 1932. Pp. 248. $3.00 
Human evolution is here presented from a_ psychological angle in 
the more usual one of morphology. Cultural as well as structural 
pments are treated, and the author’s promise of a semi-populariza 
handling of his subject as non-technically as possible without the 
scientific accuracy, is concisely and readably fulfilled. 
presentation is logical throughout, beginning with a statement 
oblems that a student of evolution must seek to solve, and closing 
survey of what may be taken as present trends in evolution, and 
upse at changes toward which these can lead. The bibliographical 
tation, divided by chapters, is marked by particularly helpful 
ns trom many specialized fields. The work can be recommended 
n any course covering human evolution. 
author takes (p. 88) the viewpoint that the two ‘‘ factors of manual 
and of language capacity appear to be most directly connected 
human culture complex’’, and goes on ‘‘to show how these 
operating under the natural conditions of life on the plains, set 


s which virtually created the social and industrial order of 


s of endocrine influence on the evolution of racial characters 

ed, perhaps over-vigorously so when the author mentions (pp. 

as typically untenable, the propositions that ‘‘The normal white 

esses, apparently, a perfect endocrine balance and hence is 

ically superior to the other two stocks’’, and ‘‘that the endocrine 

ition of the caueasoid was necessarily the superior one’’. We 

ily with Warden that ‘‘The problem of the best balanced glandular 

iltimate survival would still remain to be settled’’, but we do 

that endocrine theories lean heavily upon proof of caucasoid, 

d, or other superiorities. The question of eunuchoid propensi- 

so taken up in this argument (p. 182), seems to us to involve 

f the misunderstandings that have appeared frequently in other 

ngs on the ductless glands, relative to distinctions between the endo- 
ind exocrine funetions of the gonads. 

Questions of mental differences among races are treated frankly and 
e.g.: (p. 206) **The prejudice in favor of racial equality in intelli- 
is quite as obnoxious to the scientific mind as the prejudice against 
equality’’; (p. 211) ‘‘The final test of racial superiority is the 
to absorb or develop a highly complex civilization of some sort’’; 

“24) *‘The common assumption of racial inferiority may prove to 
talse prejudice in the end, but it is a safe prejudice to hold, from 
ne eugenic standpoint, until racial equality in cultural capacity has 
actually established’’. JAMES H. HuppLeson. 
umbia University. 


* Manus ript received April 5, 1933. 
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An ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ABNORMAL.* By W. B. Pillsb 
New York: The MeGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1932. Pp. 375. $2 5 

The distinctive feature of Pillsbury’s An Elementary Psychology of 
the Abnormal is its use of the historical approach. After an introductory 
chapter on such necessary preliminaries as the meaning of abnorma ty 
the relation of the abnormal to the normal, the varieties of abnormality 
and the uses of a knowledge of abnormal psychology, the reader is intro- 
duced in Chapter II to the problems of hypnosis as they appeared 
the days of Mesmer, and to the practices and theories that have developed 
about them through the work of such men as Braid, Charcot, and 
Nancy School down to the present day. Chareot is the connecting 
between this chapter and the two that follow, both of which take up the 
theories of his pupils. Chapter III] deals with Janet and his interpr 
tation of hysteria and kindred disorders, and Chapter IV with the system 
of Freud. The theories of two of Freud’s pupils, Jung and Adler, are 
presented in Chapter V, and the problems and interpretations of 
neuroses in Chapter VI. Chapter VII considers cases of dissociated 
sonality, in particular, Azam’s Fileda and Prince’s Miss Beauchamp 

Up to this point the thread of historical narrative is perceptible, thoug 
at times barely so, but in Chapter VIII, it is tacitly dropped. Her 
the author stops the narrative to summarize the phenomena of the neu 
roses and to discuss the theoretical interpretations they have suggested 
In the next three chapters he considers, without attempting to force the 
discussion into the form of historical order, three topics closely related 
to the problems of the neuroses, sleep, sex disorders, and speech dis- 
turbances. Turning from the neuroses to the psychoses, he devotes four 
chapters to the circular insanities, schizophrenia, paranoia, the psycho- 
pathic personality, and the organic psychoses. Next, in Chapter XVI 
under the heading ‘‘The Causes of Insanity’’, he surveys the theories and 
evidence relating to the causes of insanity in general and of some of its 
special forms. The three chapters that follow are headed ‘‘ Feebleminded 
ness’’, ‘‘ Analogies from the Abnormal in the Classification of the Normal”’, 
and ‘‘Genius and Insanity’’. The book closes with a chapter on mental 
hygiene. 

The use of the historical approach has distinct advantages. The most 
obvious, though not the most important of these, is that of giving the 
reader a thread of narrative with which to connect his information as 
he goes along; as a result, when he gets in the central problems of ab- 
normality, he has acquired a store of knowledge which he has organized 
almost automatically. But the outstanding advantage of the historical 
method is that the reader, from the first, sees the problems of abnormal 
psychology as genuine problems, observing them as they actually develop 
in time. Seeing the problems of hypnosis, for example, as they broaden 
out and make connections with the problems of the neuroses, the reader 
becomes aware of the fact that the problems of abnormal psychology are 
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the problems of psychology in general and that they have an 
place in a living and growing department of knowledge 
disadvantages that might easily arise from this method are for 
st part avoided. A possible misapprehension is disposed of by 
\uthor’s explicit statement, ‘‘This is in no sense a history of the 
ogy of the abnormal.’’ And a possible artificiality to which the 
ent might lead, a foreing of the material into historical pattern, 
ded by the simple device of abandoning the method of historical 
tive when it has served its purpose. This statement applies to the 
rate chapters as well as to the book as a whole. Consequently the 
is unhampered in giving a comprehensive survey of the field, and 
nitting logic, rather than historical accident, to determine his 
ition of emphasis. 
e limitations of the book can best be expressed in the author’s own 
‘‘The more technical chemical and bacteriological data that would 
essary for the physician have received very scant treatment. Therapy 
en mentioned only incidentally, where therapeutic methods have a 
upon the explanation of the disease.’’ As the title indicates, 
ok is intended for readers who are seeking an introduction into the 
not for advanced students. 
general tone, the book is tolerant and quietly skeptical. The 
s willing to consider and to examine carefully all sorts of solu- 
the problems of abnormal psychology, but he is not unduly en- 
stic about any of them. Apparently he has no difficulty whatever 


al 


pending judgment. Two chapters in particular—one on the phe- 
d 


interpretations of the neuroses, and one on the causes of 
llustrate this facet. Only once does he depart from his dis- 
ted calm Some of Adler’s claims are evidently a trifle too much 
s usual detachment and restraint. 
name index, a subject index, and short lists of references at the 
f the chapters increase the usefulness of the book. 
EpNA HEIDBREDER 


ANALYSIS OF THE NeuROsEs.* By H. Deutsch. London: Hogarth 
Press, International Psychoanalytic Library No. 23, 1932. (Trans- 
ated by W. D. Robson-Seott. ) Pp. 237. 

s book is a series of eleven lectures constituting part of the Vienna 
ning Institute’s course of preparation for psychoanalysts-to-be. For 
eason it must be considered from two points of view: its effect on 
isiasts for analysis and its effect on the average psychologist interested 
or less intensely in this field. 
‘rom the preface we read that while the embryo medic has a good 
ty of clinical work to make specific and vivid the book learning of 
studies, the future analyst has only his own psychic life to observe 
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for first hand material. The only alternative is wide variety of case 
material under correct guidance. This material is furnished in these 
lectures, now in written form, to fill the lack. The publishers add a 
‘‘blurb’’ claiming this as a ‘‘textbook’’ in psychoanalysis; but this seems 
to me a poor and misleading statement, as | regard the lectures as totally 
inadequate for textbook purposes. I do not think that Dr. Deutsch would 


so regard them. 

The first lecture introduces the series and posits some basic principles 
In general, however, elementary training is here taken for granted—as 
the context will make obvious. Here we see the different effects it will 
have on the enthusiast for analysis and the outsider, such as the psycholo- 
gist or general medical man. The terminology alone forms a serious 
barrier to an adequate grasp of the matter and a casual reading of the 
lectures would give a deceptive impression for it seems to read lueidly 
enough until one tries the test of retention and understanding. The 
neuroses are said to rest on three basic causes: fixation, regression, and 
some ‘‘actual’’ or exciting cause to start the break. By hypothesis, man 
is constantly at war, although the latent feud becomes actual only when 
the breaking point is reached—when frustration is too acute, or the ego 
weakens at a crucial time, ete. The lectures which follow are divided 
into three groups: hysteria, phobia, and obsessions, with an afterthought 
on melancholia. Clinical experiences of the author are used for the case 
work; the actual cases are more convincing to me than the interpretations 
placed upon them. 

I have said that the effect of this series of lectures will vary with the 
background of the reader. I have had this book very strongly recom- 
mended to me by a practicing analyst, and understand that—granting 
the training and enthusiasm of the analyst—it may appear splendid 
But to the average psychologist I think this book will be disappointing 
The translation itself is poor; involved sentences that might have been 
improved, terminology (such as ‘‘instinctual’’) which might have been 
changed, and not enough consideration for the casual reader. As to 
content, the psychologist will often want to ask ‘‘how do you know!”’, 
or ‘‘why is this true?’’ as he reads. Evidence is assumed rather than 
demonstrated. As an example of the tendency to select that material 
which fits the presuppositions of the analyst, I select one sentence (p. 216 
‘*From the disordered material she gave me, I will select only what is 
important for the understanding of the case.’’ No information is given 
as to the criteria of importance; this is one of the many reasons why 
I put the book down as ‘‘disappointing’’. Many better books are avail- 
able; this one seems to me to miss the mark indicated in the title. 

C. N. ALLEN. 


Dartmouth College. 
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\TION AND CRIMINAL JusTICE, Essays IN Honor or Herperr C. 
Parsons.* Edited by Sheldon Glueck, Professor of Criminology, 
Harvard Law School. The Maemillan Company, 1933. Pp. vin+ 
44 
Sheldon Glueck has collected fifteen essays in honor of Herbert C. 

for many years executive head of the Massachusetts Board of 
tion 
notice recently published in one of the Sunday book reviews states 
ione of the contributors refers to Mr. Parsons or his work. The 
evidently based this conclusion upon the index and not upon 
ling of the book. There are, in fact, six references to Mr. Parsons 
s work, besides Dr. Glueck’s tribute in his introduction to the eol- 
and the diseriminating reader will not fail to recognize the tribute 
t in the wisdom, wholesome tactfulness and humanitarianism which 
erizes the book as a whole as well as the man in whose honor it 
shed. 
essays are descriptive of the prevailing methods of probation 
rather than original or critical contributions to penology. As 
ntributors are each men of distinction in his respective field the 
sium may be regarded as an authoritative summary of probation 
developed and practiced. 
papers are grouped into five parts. Part I, Significance and 
Background of Probation, is made up of the Editor’s contribution 
tled The Significance and Promise of Probation and a discussion of 
Legal Problems Raised by Probation by Sam B. Warner, Professor 
Penal Legislation and Administration, Harvard Law School. 
In Part Il under the general topic of Organization and Administration, 
n C. Cooley, former Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Ses- 
ns, New York City, describes the Organization of a Probation Officer 
Bernard J. Fagan formerly Chief Probation Officer, Children’s Court, 
York, now a member of the New York State Parole Commission, 
s on the Selection and Training of Probation Officers. 
Professor Thorsten Sellin of the University of Pennsylvania gives a 
riminologist’s view of The Trial Judge’s Dilemma in reference to the 
inting of Probation (Part III) while the judge’s side is ably presented 
lion. Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme Bench of Maryland. 
Part LV is entitled The Art of Probation. Under this head Ralph 
erris, Direetor of the Domestic Relations Division of the Recorder’: 
of Detroit, Miehigan, discusses The Case History in Probation 
Hans Weiss, formerly Probation Officer of the Boston Juvenile 
takes up The Social Worker’s Technique and Probation and Dr. 
rnard Glueck, brother of the editor, and Director Psychiatric Clinic, 
ng Sing Prison and of the Bureau of Child Guidance, writes on Analytic 
vehiatry and Criminology. 
Part V as stated by the editor ‘‘is devoted to a panorama of the ever- 
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widening movement to treat offenders extramurally’’. The Development 
of Probation in the United States is outlined by Charles L. Clute, Genera! 
Secretary of the National Probation Association. The Growth and Future 
of the Federal Probation System is presented by Sanford Bates, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The sketch of The Extent and Pr 

tice of Probation in England, written shortly before his death, is the work 
of Sir William Clarke Hall, Kt., late Metropolitan Magistrate; Presj- 
dent of the Children’s Court and Islington Juvenile Court, London. 
Henri Rollet, Honorary Judge of the Children’s Court, member of the 
Court of Appeals, Paris, describes the Probation System in France and 
Paul Cornil, Juridical Counselor Belgian Minister of Justice Charge’ « 
Cours, University of Brussels, The Substitutes for Imprisonment in Bel- 
gium. Hans V. Hentig, Professor of Penal Law, Kiel University, Germany, 
contributes the concluding paper on Protective Supervision of Offenders 


in the German Legal System. 
It is stated on the wrapper that there is a chapter on the lega 
philosophy of probation by Roscoe Pound, but it is not included in th 


volume. 

Probation is the application of the general theory that criminals are 
ill adjusted individuals, many of whom are capable of normal life in the 
community under intelligent direction and assistance. Starting in Massa- 
chusetts little more than half a century ago extramural treatment whether 
as discipline or readustment is now widely accepted as an essential part 
of the corrective process. All except two states have adopted probation 
laws for juvenile delinquents and all but fourteen have some provision 
for adult probation. The system has been widely adopted abroad in the 
ease of children and to a lesser degree in reference to adults. 

Environmental causes of crime have been largely emphasized by sociolo- 
gists and social workers. The accepted technique of probation while 
recognizing psychological factors is corresponding objective. 

The method is that of the social ease worker. Much emphasis is laid 
upon scientific investigation and case study as a basis for the selection 
of the delinquent for probation and as data for diagnosis and treatment 
The writers agree that a high order of human qualities and training is 
essential on the part of persons charged with these duties. There appears 
to the layman to be a constant danger that probation supervision and 
discipline may involve the subject in a mesh of activities that are artificial 
in the extreme. <A variety of conscious effort is directed toward his 
adaptation to this artificial atmosphere created by the various agencies 
which may be involved in his aid. These may readjust him to such 
artificial environment but leave him helpless again when the artificial 
conditions and stimulus are withdrawn. This may not be the fact as 
shown by experience. The writers give little or no data upon the be- 
havior of probationers after the probationary term. Professor Sellin 
comments upon the lack of data in this regard. Mr. Clute mentions the 


r 


fact that New York and Massachusetts reports show that 75 to 80 pe! 
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of probationers were successful in completing the probationary term 
even the inquiry made in 1924 under the direction of Mr. Parsons 
ecting the after behavior of probationers is not mentioned. Obviously, 
problem of gradual withdrawal of the directional influence and the 
tablishment of the probationer upon his own responsibility calls for 
rht and judgment on the part of the probation officials. The 


nsig 
nsive case study method of investigation and supervision with its 
ss conferences, examinations, reports and summaries, outlined with 
fic detachment by Mr. Ferris, in contrast with the artistic treat- 


of the same material at the hands of Hans Weiss, emphasizes the 
n which the writers are in such unanimous agreement as voiced 
Mr. Fagan that ‘‘the success or failure not only of probation but of 
ograms for the individualized treatment of delinquents and criminals 
nds primarily upon personnel.’’ 
Perhaps the essay of Dr. Bernard Glueck is of most interest to the 
ers of this JouRNAL. He writes as a member of the psychoanalytic 
The result is that his contribution strikes the reader as a slightly 
rdant note in the collection and the editor observes that environ- 
al influences may have been overemphasized as causal elements of 
nal activities. Dr. Bernard Glueck views the problem of adjustment 
aladjustment as one of the relationship between the factors of 
nality within the individual himself—‘opposing and conflicting 
vhich strive for mastery and which expose him to continuous and 
ilt struggle to achieve and maintain some sort of workable adjust- 
it between these contending forces within himself’’. ‘‘These forces 
the ego, the conscious self—visible to and in continuous contact with 
alities of the external world’’, ‘‘the instinctual self’’, which has 
‘subjected to a complicated and difficult process of taming, trans- 
tion and socialization before it can be utilized in the service of 
ilaptive requirements of man’’ and the ‘‘super self’’ or ‘‘super ego’’ 
ibjective regulator or monitor of conduct akin to the conscience of 
moral philosophers which represents the demands of society within 
Failures to meet successfully the requirements of social living are 
says Dr. Glueck, to unsolved conflicts of a subjective nature initiated 
kept alike by these factors which are the common heritage of mankind. 


As usual in such composite undertakings by a number of authors 


riting independently, there is much duplication of material and ideas 


is especially marked in the essays of Mr. Connelly and Mr. Fagan 
to a lesser degree in those of Messrs. Ferris and Weiss. Neverthe- 
he editor has rendered real service to those interested in the problems 
social treatment of criminals in bringing together this collection. 
essays reflect the experience of practical workers. The book there- 
lacks the scientific thoroughness which we have learned to expect 
editor’s own work. 
JOHN A. SLADE. 
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Freup AND His Time.* By Fritz Wittels. New York: Liveright, 193] 
Pp. 451. $4.00. 

The title of this book is misleading: a more descriptive title would 
be ‘‘Freud and His Ideas’’—although ‘‘ Freud and His Fantasies’’ would 
be delightfully alliterative. There is almost no comparison of Freud 
with his contemporaries; and apart from the chapter on Goethe’s influ- 
ence, there is no picture of Freud emerging from the religious, social. 
political, economic, or scientific background of the past. Rather, there js 
an extensive and confusing elaboration of the various concepts, postulates 
and practices of Freud. 

The author reveals Freud not as a scientist, nor quite as an artist 
but as one in whom ‘‘the mystical gift of the seer is continually at war 
with the need for mechanical description’’. In the initial chapter Wittels 
speaks of the pronounced influence of Goethe on Freud: ‘‘Die Natur’’ 
stressed the study of nature, not in the laboratory, but in the vital world— 
emphasized the meaning rather than the phenomena of life. This frag- 
ment of Goethe’s stirred the romantic and mystic in Freud. Freud was 
sick of medicine, and sought instead to express the truths that he felt 
But in him the maternal principle of Freedom, the sponsor of art, could 
not maintain its complete repression of the paternal principle of com- 
pulsion, the sponsor of science. (One may wonder, why did not the 
(Edipus in him slay the father!) The result of this conflict is the ‘‘ artistic 
seience’’ of psychoanalysis. 

Our author tells us that ‘‘Freud, the fearless man who released the 
hell-hound out of Hades, is afraid of the song in his own heart’’. Fear 
is, we understand, the inversion of a wish. If the great master cannot 
eure his own neurosis, what faith are others to have in his therapy? 

It appears, however, that psychoanalysts regard this mixture of the 
poet and the scientist not as a neurosis, but as a harmony of two vigor- 
ous forces, the primary function and the secondary function. Even s0, 
will such a composite enrich art? advance science? Or is pure art hysteria, 
and pure science an evidence of compulsion neurosis? Our author implies 
as much, but we cannot be sure. At least, we can understand Freud 
better if we expect in him neither the pure artist nor the pure scientist. 

Apart from its major theme, the varied interrelations of the primary 
and the secondary functions, the book treats of such diverse topics as 
paranoia and art. These topics are centered about the assertions that 
all paranoiacs are homosexual and all artists anal erotics. Ingeniously 
the author has disarmed rational critics by declaring that Freud and bis 
fellow psychoanalysts distrust logic (which is the instrument of com- 
pulsive neurotics!) and themselves transcend it with omniscient intuitions. 

The author’s style is perplexing: at moments it rises to poetic heights; 
but for the most part it resembles the schizophrenic word-salad to which 
the author refers. One wonders, too, if there is some projection mecha- 
nism at work in the reference, within the space of four hundred forty 
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to nearly two hundred persons, from Aeschylus and Aristotle to 


Baker Eddy and Charlie Chaplin. 
conclusion, the reviewer is tempted to quote the critic who said 
ertain volume that it contained some ideas that were good and 
ideas that were original. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE 


inD Its Bopy. By Charles Fox. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1932. Pp. xii+316. Price $3.50. 
this book the Director of the Training of Schoolmasters in the 
versity of Cambridge urges psychologists to free themselves of the 
etaphysies of the 17th century and to appreach the study of behavior 
venuinely empirical manner. To help in this liberation, he subjects 
a destructive criticism the following dogmas: (1) ‘‘the reflex is the 
type of nervous activity, and . . . every kind of nervous activity 
composed of simple reflex units’’; (2) there is ‘‘a one-to-one 
pondence between mental events and brain events’’; and (3) ‘‘the 
ral cortex . . . iS . . . connected with consciousness in 
e intimate way than any other bodily organ’’. (1) 
first two dogmas are easly disposed of by means of the experi- 
work of Lashley, Franz, and Odgen, and by a study of aphasia. 
ich studies he shows that the important determinant of behavior is 
vation, and that the organism has considerable ability to make use 
irious structures to attain its purposes. This conclusion is also sup- 
d by an account of the plasticity and spontaneity observed in every- 
behavior. The unwarranted extension of the principle of reflex 
n is due to an excessive love of simplicity and the desire to ape the 
vsical sciences by explaining all behavior mechanistically. 
The author is not so successful in showing that consciousness is not 
in some special sense connected with the nervous system. In opposition 
this belief, he emphasizes the organic unity of the self, and points 
that were we deprived of any of our vital organs we would not only 
consciousness but life itself. And he rightly goes further and points 
that consciousness is also dependent on the environment. (264) But 
iter granting this, one may yet insist that consciousness is more intimately 
ind up with the nervous system than with other organs of the body. 
d the author himself points out that if a part of the body is dis- 
connected from the nervous system, it is no longer a part of the body 
247-8), and on page 265 he accepts the view that the central nervous 
system is the core of the organism, and that as we pass out from it we 
pass to simpler and less essential parts of the body. 
llowever, the failure to show that consciousness is not more intimately 
bound up with the nervous system than with other parts of the body is 
ttle importance to the development of the author’s thesis. The im- 
portant thing was to show that behavior and consciousness are outgrowths 
he conditions under which they occur, instead of being creations of 
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the body much less of a particular organ of the body, and this he has 
no difficulty in doing. The nervous system enables us to respond to th 


complexity of the confronting situation. It is no more the determinant 


of action than the other instruments we may make use of. 

After exposing the weaknesses of those views that consider body pri- 
mary and mind secondary, Professor Fox gives a brief account of the 
solutions of the body-mind problem offered by a few philosophers. <A weak 
ness which he finds in their views is a poverty of terms. To the tw 
that are usually employed, body and mind, he adds two others, ego or 
self and spirit. For his own solution he gets suggestions from the past 
The self is the fundamental reality (Spinoza). By means of a spiritual 
power it acts mentally and physically. Though the mental and the physica! 
influence each other (Descartes), the mental is the more fundamental 
(Leibniz). As active intellect the self may be immortal (Aristotle 

The major part of the book is devoted to a defense of the primacy 
of mind. Instincts as specific types of behavior based on inherited strue- 
tures are rejected. The development of language must be understood 
in psychical terms. As well attempt to account for Hamlet as a chane 
collection of words as attempt to account for language in terms of th 
organs of speech. The energy we expend cannot be physical for its amount 
does not depend on physical strength or vitality, as is clearly seen 
the great work of invalids such as Florence Nightingale. Temperament 
cannot be due to physique or to physiological conditions, for the same 
person may show a variety of temperaments as he passes from one si 
tion to another. Images are not revivals of sensations or residua of 
sensations. (212) A similarity of mood produces a mental state which 
we falsely consider an image. (220-1 The transfer of learning at the 
higher levels of mental activity and the comparative absence of such 
transfer at the lower levels shows that mind at the higher levels cannot 
be explained in terms of specific modifications of the body. 

The author is convincing as long as he exposes the inadequacies of 
physiological concepts for psychology and contends that psychology is 
a more fundamental science than physiology. It is also easy for him t 
win assent to the proposition that behavior must be explained in terms 
not of the nervous system or even of the body as a whole, but in terms 
of the complete self and the significant features of the environment. He 
occasionally, however, goes beyond sound criticism, and exposes himself 
to criticism which he might easily have avoided. 

For example in his criticism of instinct he argues as though instinct 
must completely determine behavior or not influence it at all. Two quota- 
tions will make this clear: ‘‘It is clear from the above that parental 
behavior to offspring is entirely a matter of social custom.’’(182) ‘‘The 
practice of infanticide again seems to establish the fact that parental con- 
duct is entirely determined by social convention.’’(183) Both body and 
mind are abandoned as determinants of behavior in favor of social con- 
ventions with no attempt to explain the conventions. 
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\n analysis of the features of the self and of the environment signifi- 
for understanding behavior would no doubt have saved him from 
h extreme statements. The error is avoided in his account of sex. 
manifestations of sex are rightly regarded as greatly influenced by 
ntion, but the sex appetite is regarded as innate. It should be 
that his account of instinct is strengthened by the admission of 
ther appetites. 
s treatment of temperament and imagery also indicates an inade- 
analysis of the determinants of behavior. Granted that zeal, aggres- 
s, optimism and their opposites are outgrowths of the whole situation 
ch they oceur, yet the body may play an important part in determin- 
m. Similarly with images. Granted that images may be due 
od, it does not follow that they may not also be due to symbols 
sensory experiences. As a matter of fact the flow of imagery is at 
letermined by mood and at other times by symbols. 
defects of the book are of a minor character and apparently grow 
the desire of the author to remove obstacles to the belief in im 
This desire, in the opinion of the reviewer, prevented the 
adherence to the organismic view of behavior, without as far 
see throwing any light on that great question. How ean one by 
studying a psychophysical organism infer what will become of 


after the organism disappears? Immortality is as the author 
ts a philosophical problem and must be answered in terms of what 


eve the cosmos to be. The cosmos has revealed characteristics and 
which are unintelligible to us. Perhaps some day we shall awake 
over that it has other powers which we cannot understand. This 
egitimate hope, but when we seek to base such hopes upon the study 
havior, we are apt to distort our reasoning. 
Outstanding among the values of the book are: its vigorous criticism 
the effort to make of physiology a procrustean bed on which to stretch 
ts of psychology; the thesis that behavior must be interpreted in 
of all relevant conditions; its strong defense of purpose and value; 
the turn it gives to the Kantian notion of freedom by combining it 
th Platonic realism. The spirit of the book is contained in its view 
freedom. ‘‘Freedom is concerned with the power of choosing between 
rnatives on the grounds of value instead of being influenced merely 
esire. And values are discerned or appreciated, but not created by 
self who evaluates. The appreciation of values, and the development 
he self to whom they have some appeal, is the ultimate ground for 
eving in the freedom of the will. Such discernment creates new 
ves of activity.(298) 
CHARLES ©. JOSEY. 
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Benavior Aspects or Cuitp Conpuct.* By E. L. Richards, M.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xv+293. Foreword by Dr. Adolph 
Meyer. 

In the past six months, this book has received wide recognition as a 
book. of all those written about children, which will last because of its 
essential merit. It has been praised for its simplicity of style (almost 
conversational ), good humor and ready wit, depth of understanding based 
on personal experience, freedom from dogmatism or impractical hypothesis, 
and its general appeal to a wide class of readers. Such a range of 
commendations would seem to place it apart. Your reviewer agrees with 
the above praise and hereby joins the chorus. 

The chapters of this book were lectures before the Baltimore branch 
of the Child Study Association of America, although the style does not 
indieate this fact and the continuity is good. The genetic-dynamiec point 
of view suggests inspiration from Dr. Meyer who writes a foreword, and 
reflects Dr. Richards’ work as professor of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins 
and as physician-in-charge at the Phipps clinic. We (collectively) stand 
indicted for missing our opportunities in handling the child—not the 
psychiatrist alone, but the parent, the teacher, the psychologist, the social 
worker, the general practitioner. The cure for our mistakes lies in an 
integration of our programs and actual work. To such an aim this series 
of lectures is dedicated. 

To indicate the temper of the book, I quote rather liberally from the 
opening remarks of Chapter X. ‘‘So far we have tried to make the fol- 
lowing points: (1) Mind is not some vague part of the human organism, 
remote from body, from life experiences, from social situations, but is 
the individual in action. . . . (2) Ouraim .. .... should be to 
interpret behavior rather than to judge conduct. (3) The interpretation 
of behavior involves careful and systematic attention to such practical 
matters as individual intellectual ability, physical status, habit training, 
social and economic conditions, opportunities for play and social contacts 
and constitutional endowment of emotional control which may or may 
nt predispose to more or less serious breakdowns in adult life. 

Another purpose . . ._ is to disillusion those who believe that helping 

childhood to a good start in adjustment is dependent upon some psy- 

chological sleight of hand. . . . For example, there is a tendency 

; to chatter about inferiority complexes, and Narcissism, and 

psychopathic personalities, in order to cover up either their inability 

or their unwillingness to get down to hard work and gather a few facts 
on a given case. . . . It is not in a discussion of general principles, 
but in the patient, undramatic daily work on John and Mary that you 
and I grow in our ability to be useful to childhood.’’ From this running 
start, the author attacks fears, adolescent emotional unheavals (an excel- 
lent chapter, stressing the need for psychological weaning), vocational 
guidance, delinquency or the mismanagement of energy. In the same 
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sus manner, she attacks the numerous typologies and sterile classifi- 
ns much as Dr. Meyer attacked them as early as the turning of the 
ry 
lore specifically, chapters on habit formation and the dangers of 
ning a slave to habits (V), on the nature and penetrating evaluation 
scussions of the constitutional endowment (VIII and IX), on fears 
ind on the management of the adolescent upheavals (XI) are par- 
rly relevant to readers of this JourNaL. Each chapter includes 
hosen case material which is woven into the context and not added 
uething apart to be set in small type and probably skipped; the 
rations really tell the story they are selected to tell. 
adherent of any particular ‘‘school’’ of psychiatry may well be 
ved at the tone of this book. To others, the objectivity, the scientific 
ticism, and the clarity of point of view will be welcomed. . Here is 
contribution ; it merits real study and action along the lines indicated. 
C. N. ALLEN. 


ANTHOLOGY OF MopERN PHILosopHy. Selections for Beginners from 
the Writings of the Greatest Philosophers from 1500 to 1900. With 
Biographical Sketches, Analyses, Diagrams and Questions for Dis- 
‘ussion. Compiled by Daniel Sommer Robinson, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy, Indiana University. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1931. 


Professor Robinson has here done for the representative philosophers 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries what his ‘‘ Anthology of Recent 
sophy’’, published a few years ago, did for those of our own time. 
former volume was an extraordinarily valuable aggregation and 
rangement of representative selections from twentieth century thinkers, 
ch he drew, with much felicity of choice and editorship, not only 
n representative extended works, but also upon many of the more im- 
‘*International Congress of Philosophy’’ papers (as those by 
Radhakrishnan, Urban, J. A. Smith, Croce, Brightman, ete.), 
presidential addresses (as that of Hocking), and papers contributed to 
‘Contemporary British Philosophy’’ (as those, so valuable for ‘‘orienta- 
n’’ purposes, by C. D. Broad and Muirhead). Their classification, 
inder ‘*‘Idealism’’, ‘‘ Realism’’, ‘‘ Pragmatism’’, and a special miscellane- 
croup, and furvher under four main central problems in each ease, 
introdueed by ten or a dozen well-planned selections for orientation, 
together with the excellently-made analyses, and lists of guiding questions 
lor discussion on each paper, made that former volume an altogether 
most useful text, for which in class use the present reviewer has been 
indebted to Professor Robinson ever since its publication. He only re- 
the omission of such outstanding contemporary names as those 

EK. Taylor, Sorley, Pringle-Pattison. 
The present volume, dealing with the classical philosophers of 1500 
‘00, follows the same general lines except that the order of historical 
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sequence replaces the double classification by schools or types and by 
problems. In view of the fact that the former volume is probably the 
only one in its field, the present work is less distinctive. It will undoubt- 
edly be found, however, a valuable tool of college and university instruc. 
tion as well as work of reference. Useful analyses and questions are 
found here also, and in addition a useful page-diagram which beginners 
will find helpful as a guide into the intracies of Kant. One wonders 
why seventy-six pages, or nearly a tenth of the whole, should be given 
to Paracelsus, Bruno and Campanella, while, e.g., so considerable a mind 
as Lotze we find represented by but fourteen. The former are said t 
be, however, as well as the selection from Schlegel, not elsewhere avail- 
able in English. It is interesting to find represented the strange Danis! 
genius Kierkegaard. The translation has here been done by Professor 
Swenson of the University of Minnesota. In other respects the selections 
follow the natural lines of other anthologies dealing with the philosophi 
thought of these centuries, such as Rand’s well-known ‘‘ Modern Classica 
Philosophers’. In comparison, however, with Rand, Professor Robinson’s 
inclusions are more extensive, comprising in addition the following: Reid 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, Herbert, Kierkegaard, Vor 
Hartman, Lotze, E. Caird, Green. The work is to be cordially commended 
to all for whom it was prepared. 
Epwin H. KE..oaa. 


7 " ” 
Skidniore ( olle Ue 


THe PsycHoLogy OF PLEASANTNESS AND UNPLEASANTNESS.* New York 
Beebe-Center. New York: Van Nostrand, 1932. Pp. viii+427 

The author states in his introduction that the psychology of pleasant 
ness and unpleasantness is at present a potential body of knowledg 
rather than an actual one, although this state of affairs is not due to lack 
of facts, but rather to the lack of any systematic organization. This 
lack the present volume undertakes to supply, by bringing the fact \ 
P and U ‘‘together into a single orderly structure’’, but stating ‘‘th 
facts with a minimum of interpretation’’. It seems to the present reviewer 
that both of these undertakings are very adequately carried out, for th 
book is entirely experimental in attack and unbiased by attempts to fore 
the facts to fit into a systematic point of view. 

The author accepts ‘‘hedonie tone’’ as the best term to use for P and U 
after discussing the terms suggested by different psychologists, and giving 
his reasons for rejecting ‘‘affection’’, ‘‘feeling’’, and ‘‘affectivity’’. Th 
experimental methods used in the field, with an analysis of their advantages 
and disadvantages, are presented systematically under the accepted head 
ings of ‘‘methods of impression’’, and ‘‘methods of expression”’. 

The long-standing feud between the protagonists of the ‘‘affective 
element’’ theory (Wundt, Titchener) and the ‘‘attributes of sensation’ 
theory (Stumpf, Ziehen, ete.), is analyzed by summarizing the exper'- 








* Manuscript received March 15, 1933. 
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ntal studies which undertook to settle the question—the oniy place, 
far as the reviewer is aware, where all the experimental evidence on 
problem is brought together and the conclusions of both sides ranged 
vainst each other without systematic bias. The author concludes that 
majority of the studies fails to support the theory of special affective 
ments, although it cannot be claimed that any alternative is offered, 
e Nafe argues that hedonic tone is a pattern of sensory experience, 
mixed feelings’”’ 


sé 


oyama that it is meaning, ete. The problems of 
irness as an attribute of affection, and the localization of feelings are 
analyzed; the author resolves the ambiguity of the results of exper!- 
ts on mixed feelings by suggesting that P and U objects can coexist 
onscious experience, whereas P and U as mental elements cannot 
vise, with the problem of localization, he offers the suggestion that 
studies which gave conflicting results were performed under different 
nts of view, since P and U as sensory processes can be localized, while 
iffeetive elements they cannot. The author draws the conclusion at 
he end of the chapter, that although the problem of affective experience 
element no longer exists, some of the facts produced by the experi- 
ents have a place. 

[he relation between hedonic tone and primary and secondary external 

muli is analyzed in detail, the studies indicating that the hedonic tone 
used by an external stimulus is a function of the attributes of the 
mulus. The applieation of Spearman’s method of tetrad differences 
in experiment on hedonic judgments showed that the equations were 
sfied, and Beebe-Center therefore concludes that at least for the stimuli 
olfactory) there is a general hedonic value, despite the variability 
judgment. Experiments on simultaneous and successive contrast, habitu- 
ition, and adaptation are carefully summarized; the author’s own law 

‘affective equilibrium’’ is now considered merely as one formulation 

the law of hedonic contrast. 
Since there is practically no discussion of what is ordinarily termed 
emotion’’ as opposed to ‘‘affection’’, the relation of the neural processes 
necessarily very limited. The work of Head and Holmes, and of 
Cannon, Bechterew, ete., on animals is briefly considered, and the impor- 
tance of the thalamic processes touched upon. 
In a final chapter on theories, some of which are rejected because they 
ire actually contrary to fact, and some of which are criticized because 
they rest upon unverifiable assumptions, the author proposes an heuristic 
thesis, which he formulates as follows: ‘‘Hedonie tone depends upon 
specific type of process in the sense organs, namely, that which, under 
nsory instructions or their equivalent, mediates bright and dull pressure. 
Vhen this type of process occurs under hedonic instructions or their 
juivalent, it gives rise to relative or absolute hedonic tone. Relative 

mie tone depends directly upon the relative density of the process, 


’? 


The process in question is invariably proprioceptive. 


\s already remarked, the book is particularly to be commended for 
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bringing together and systematically presenting, without theoretical bias. 
a great mass of experimental material. The second point which impressed 
the present reviewer was the fact that the words 
ence’’, and even ‘‘mental’’ were used without apologies or circumlocutions 


It is to be hoped that it will act as a stimulus to further experimentation 


é 


consciousness’’, ‘‘ exper 


in the field. 
D. E. JOHANNSE? 


Tue Minp 1n Action.* By A. C. Garnett. New York: Appleton, 1932. 


Pp. xili+226. $2.00. 
Like McDougall, Garnett finds that the motivations to human 
havior lie in the instincts. He means by this term not the neuromuscular 


mechanisms, but the ‘‘innate, occasional psychological ends or needs 


impulses’’. As this quotation implies, Garnett believes that the conative 


character of instinct is vital, and that this character best serves the 
sy such a criterior 


ferentiation of instincts one from the other. 
author has identified sixteen true instincts, nutrition, sex, sleep, esca| 


par- 


pugnacity, repulsion, curiosity, acquisition, construction, hunting, | 


ental care, appeal, gregariousness, self-display, leadership, and submission 
The tendencies of sympathy, suggestion, and imitation are products of 
the efforts satisfy the gregarious instinct. Each of the sixteen mot 
vators has its conative Gestalt, which is incomplete until the instinct 
reaches its satisfying end. 

The latter part of the book, concerned with values, seems to have 
little reference to the earlier portion, however related the two topics are. 
We are shown neither how motives assist in the development of values nor 
how values modify motives. The chapters contain little of psychological 
import. 

The reader must keep in mind that to Garnett psychology is the science 
of individual experience, in the sense of Ward. If we find this philosophy, 
however self-contained, of little utility in the study of behavior, suc! 
utility has not been one of the author’s objectives. Nor does it disturb 
his thesis if we show that the actual behavior of gratifying these ‘‘in- 
stincts’’ is learned, and that the stimuli are conditioned—the conations 
of the self remain unsullied by the inquiries of objective science. 

CHARLES LEONARD STON! 


Case Strupies or NorMAL ADOLESCENT Girts.t By Elsie M. Smithies, M.A 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1933. Pp. ix-+284. Price 
$2.00. 

The title indicates the nature of Miss Smithies’s book. In 
chapter she deseribes the technique of case work; in the last one she 
describes some of the disturbances commonly experienced by adolescents. 


the first 





* Manuscript received April 12, 1933. 
+t Manuseript received May 1, 1933. 
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bulk of the book is an account of the case studies of eleven normal 
escent girls, ten of whom had experienced some serious difficulty. The 
are well selected to illustrate different types of disorders and the 
of environmental influences which may cause them. In her presenta- 
f the cases, Miss Smithies illustrates the use of various tests and 
er’s reports and the value of visiting teachers and personnel work. 
e book should have a wide appeal. Its directness and practical 
eter should make an appeal to all who have boys and girls in their 
Its emphasis on the normal should be a welcomed antidote to 
resent exaggerated emphasis on the abnormal. Its application of 
ological principles in diagnosing and correcting behavior disorders 
| appeal to teachers and students alike. Finally the account of 
ng successfully with girls who unaided would almost certainly have 
yped serious defeets of personality should cause the critics of the 
is and frills’’ of our public schools to hesitate before insisting that 
eturn to the ‘‘three R’s’’. Work such as described by Miss Smithies 
‘ost much, but measured in terms of the ultimate savings to the 
munity to say nothing of the happiness of those who are helped the 
fades into insignificance. 
CHARLES ©, JOSEY. 
‘sity of South Dakota. 
MPORARY Socio.toey.* By Emory 8. Bogardus. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1931. Pp. 472. 
last few years have seen the rise of sociology as a science. Through 
ng and painful study of the methods of older sciences, through the 
tion of a unit of analysis all its own, through a tentative definition 
ts problems, through the development of techniques suitable to its 
sociology has finally reached a point where it can threaten to declare 
a genuine natural science. 
esearch has now been going on for a quarter of a century, more or 
Research has yielded knowledge, some of it valuable, some of it 
sso. The next step, obviously, is the systematization of this knowledge; 
cience is, ultimately a matter of systematized knowledge. But this 
proved difficult without a standard series of connotative terms which 
be used to classify the products of thinking and research. 
erms came flowing in—all kinds. Some of these (like culture lag, 
ralistic behavior) were gleaned from the researches of sociologists 
emselves; some (like invasion, succession, natural area) were borrowed 
other sciences; and some (like social control, social change) were 
da priori by those who have been long concerned with the subject 
tter of sociology. ‘‘Sociologies’’ began to grow up. Unable to assimi- 
these ‘‘soeiologies’’, sociology was not yet ready to organize as a 
ematie discipline. 
it fell to the lot of Professor Bogardus to perform this task for sociology. 


lanuscript received September 22, 1932. 
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True, he has contributed to sociology in more than one way: by scholarly 
research, by discussion of method and technique, by historical analysis— 
but now he has come forward with a new contribution, entitled CON. 
TEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY, in which he assembles the labors of eighty 
odd sociologists in an attempt to build up a more or less homogeneous 


body of sociological concepts. He succeeds excellently. 

There are no ease studies in this volume. There are few concrete 
illustrations. Starting with the ‘‘tools of sociology’’, Bogardus works 
through his fifty carefully chosen coneepts in such a way as to arrive, 
in the end, at something like a system of his own, a system his own and 
yet not his alone. Such as it is, it is greatly to his credit. He performed 
a job long needed. No doubt some sociologists will want certain concepts 
omitted, while others will clamor for the elimination of some that he 
has included. This is unavoidable. But one thing is certain. Out of the 
morass of sociological findings now has emerged a splendid tree of socio- 
logical knowledge. May it grow and gain in strength. 

Maurice H. Krovt. 





